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s ANGLING 

IN ALL ITS BRANCHES^ 

REBUCED TO A COMPLETE SCIENCE : 



BEING TBC RESULT OF MORE THAN PORTT TSARS RBA( 

I'RACTICE AM1> STRICT OBSERVATION THROUOUOUT THE 

KINGDOMS Of- GREAT BRITAIN AND SRELAltX). 

IN THREE PARTS. 

ffirftj DeCcribiBi^ (among otiier things) the Counties of £iig«- 
iand, Wales, and ScotUnd, in alpha^ical order; the Rivers 
and otlier Watets which they contain ; their rife, progrefs, 
and cttriofities; together with thofe of Ireland ; the Fifli 
thjcy produce, and the parts bed adapted for Angling: 
luterfperied with curious and entertaining incidents and 
practical remarks never before made public 

Secondly, A full defcription of the different kinds of Filh taken 
by Angling, &C. their natures, haunts, feafbns, ibawning- 
times^ baits biting-times; and how to angle tor each; 
virith many curious, ufeful, and pleafing'obiervation^ 

Thirdly, A lifl of Artificial Flies (the completed coUe^oii 
ever yet known), which will take Fifh in all Waters in each 
of the above Countries ; the materials, and how to ma^e 
each as defcribcd ; the mod fkilfiil way of throwing the line, 
and* of managing it when in the water; Night Fly-fifliing; 
Natural Fly-Sfliing, &c. 

The Whole forming a Work of real Utility, 

CompriliBg obje£|s too numerous to be detailed in a Title 
Page, and of a very different nature fronf thofe infi?nificant 
little Pamphlets hitherto published, which treat chiefly of 
angUng in the Thames, the New River, and other Wateri 
of equal cottfequence about London. 

By SAMUEL TAYLOR, Gent, 
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to 

THE RIGHT HdNORABLE 

THOMAS LORD WNDAS. 

MY LORDi 

M.ANY years ago, when 1 Jjad the honor of 
cbnverfing with Your Lordfliip upon the fubje£): 
of Angling, you were gracioufly pleafed to ad- 
vlfe ftie to continue my purfuits in the art, if 
i thought I could irAprove upon the knowledge 
\ had then acquired. It was not till fereral 
years afterwards, that I made a tour to Norths 
Britain and Ireland ; and up^bn . my return, 
which is fome time fince, I had the honor of 
an interview with Your Lordihip, when you 
were not only pleafed to approve of the whole 
of my improvements and remarks^ and to ac- 
cept of fome Limeric hooks, but did me the 
diftinguifhed honor of permitting me, when- 
ever 1 fliould think of publifhing a Work on 
this fubjeft, to dedicate it to Your Lordfliip. 

A 3 Your 



Ydur Lordflfiip's having formerly been an cl-^ 
cellent angler, and fond of the diverfion, par- 
ticularly oi fif-fijhingy which is the moft de- 
Kghtful branch of the art, renders this yowr 
kind condefcenfion highly gratifying to ^mc> 
and, added to the many obligations which I am 
tinder to Your Lordfliip, fills my heart at once 
with unfpeakable gratitude, refpeft, and love. 
I am happy, therefore, now that the WoA \^ 
brought forward, in having h irt my power thui 
humbly to lay before fo noble, fo good a ma» 
and friend, the refult of my - afliduous ftudy» 
wherein I prefume to think I have reduced 
Angling to a complete fcientv. 

The inclination as well as power of encoo^ 
faging every kind of merit and induftry, is. fo- 
confpicuous in Your Lordfliip- » nature, a^ to- 
admit of no comparifon ; but' though I defpair 
of addreffing Your Lordfliip in any terms- ade- 
quate to- your worth and dignity^ or in a lan- 
guage fuitable to my feelings, yet I have the 
confidence to belief, that Your Lordfliip will 
accept of this acknowledgment as the efFufioa 
• of a grateful heart. 

That 



Vii 

liiat Your LordJQiip and family inay here en- 
joy an Uninterrupted date of health and felicity^ 
and hereafter be amply retrafded for your many 
generous and noieritorious ads^ is the fincere 
Wifliof^ 

UY LORDi 

Vour Loitifliip'a moft grStefiili 
V bbedientj and 
Devoted humble fervant* 

THE AUtliOR. 
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PREFACE. 



The;- art: of Angling, in its differ^t 
branches, . .having hitherto failed of be- 
coming ufcful to a fufikient. extent, for 
want of a wxark written by a real praftition- 
er, founded on long experience, and calcu- 
lited to reduce the whole to a complete 
fdience, I have been called upon for year« 
paft, and ftrongly folicited by fomehun* 
dreds. of gentlemen Cft rangers, as well as 
friends and companions in the diverlion 
of'angflrig) throughout the countries of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to take upon 
me the talk and complete a work of thb 
kkwJ; declaring' at the fame time, that 
they fhould hot mind what price I put 
upon it, I have at length complied with 
their requefts j and, as the refiilt of th^ 

experience 



experience I have had for tipM;rards of 
forty years, the following work will, I 
truft, be found fo entirely complete, that 
even the beft of ^anglers may improve by 
it, and thofe who ar,c unacquainted with 
anglings may eafily become adepts in thd 
art4 

I HAVE ttot treated of fome fci^ river* 
of ^England only, and the common fith 
taken therein ; but have extended mf 
obfervation^ to the whole c<Mintries of 
England, Wales^ Scotland^ and Irelaiidi 
I defcribe what kinds of fifh the feveral 
rivers produ^e^ and the places beft adapted . 
for angling therein. Nor have I con* 
tented myfelf with merely defcribing the 
various kinds of fifii taken by angling ill , 
thefe waters^ fo as that they may bci 
known N^'hen feen, with their natttreS|> 
qualities, haunts, feafdns^ fpawntng-times^. 
feeding-iimes, baits, how to angle for each^ 
rods, Unes, &c* j but every proper matter 
and thing concerning angling is fo clearly 
laid down, that it is now impoflible for any 
one to be at a lofs in any thing with regard 

to 



to ttas att i the work iif this inftance 1)6111^ 
quite different from what has' hitherto been 
attempted y and the reader will fmd the 
adertion of feme hiftorians who* have 
written on the nature of Salmons, and 
feme other fiihes, reitited* 

The lift of flic^ given m this work, 
and the inftrudions for making each, are 
very valuable, and cannot fail of making 
a perfon peifeA tn the heft manner of dy- 
making, (as yet peculiar to myfelf,) with 
but very littte praAice; and the rules 
given for fly-fifhing are uncommonly iii- 
ftruftive ; fo that the refult of them, if 
rightly put in prad:ice, muft be never fail- 
ing fuccefs* 

Several of thofe who have ventured to 
write upon this fubjeA have known buc 
little, if anything, of the nature of fifh, 
even of thojfe ihey have attempted to treat 
of, and, I am perfuaded, have never taken 
either Salmon or Trout by angling, per- 
haps never faw one alive in the water in 
their Uvet*-^lQdetd, they do not prefume 

to 



to giv« any account of takiag^Salmoni of 
Salmon Trputs by angling, or how to 
make; flies for them, not hiving been able 
to diftinguifh between fmall SaliBon^ 
Sahnon Trouts, and others of the Salmon 
kind ; and had fome of them been pre* 
fented with a Grayling, it is a query 
if they, could have told what kind of fiih 
it was. They recoqimjend angling in the 
Thames from London bridge to Chelfea, 
and higher up; as if fuch parts of the 
river were the j^eft of all others ; or as if 
the Tliames thereabout was the chiefeft 
riy^r for that purpofe that we have in. thia 
country ; with fome fuch account of othet 
rivers about the metropolis, they tell you 
methods of taking Gudgeons, JR.oach, 
Dace, Barbel, and other common fiih, 
ftroBgly advifing the grotmd baits, for bait- 
ing the places where you angle, in bottom 
fifhing, &c. to be equal or f^p erior to 
your hook baits ; which is exceedingly 
wr<mg, for they fhould always be inferior^ 
a^. is clearly lliewn in the Second Part of 
this produAion i and, added totheir pre* 
poiterous nonfenfe of alluring fiih*. to bite 

by 



PRBFACC. xifi 

by, the ufe of oils, &c. and thar unlawful 
rules given for the encouragement of, 
poaching, and foxing of fiih as they term 
it, (which are fliameful, and never will 
appear in any proper treatife of anglipg,) 
render *the whole of their compofitions 
at otice ridiculous ; fo that, inftead of in- 
ftrudting, they only bewilder, and prevent 
many from partaking of this delightful 
diverfion, which they might enjoy were 
they but properly inftrufted* 

By what has been here advanced, the 
author does not mean to detraft from the 
merit of any others whoh^ve touched upoa 
the fubjeft; but only to fhew how his mc» 
thods differ from their notions. 

In this work there is not the lead thing 
imaginary ; but all is written from the real 
ki^wledge the author has acquired in the. 
art, affifted by his own private memoran*. 
dti^s ; fo that he thinks he may without 
vflAlty juftly entitle it. Angling Reduced 
to a Complete Science ; and the whole is 
fo interfpicrfed with remarks and littlisl 
^ ' pleafing 
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pfeafing mecdotesy that the reader Will 
be s^eeably furi»rifed and eatertamed. 

That fuch a book Is wanting, and may 
prove ufeful and pleafing to thoaiands, U 
obvious from the numerous and prefling 
folicitations the author has l<^tely received 
to finifh and make his public, as well as 
from the nature of thofe little pamphlets 
that ftill appear in print. 

Angling has ever been my delight, 
which led me to extend my obfervations 
and improve the art when quite a youth ; 
and I foon became accounted the com-f 
pleteft angler in the furrounding countiei 
where I had my praftice. But I was not 
then fatisfied with myfelf, — I began to 
confider, that to , conditute a complete ' 
angler, the nature of fiflaes Ihould b^ 
thoroughly known ; by drift perfeyerancp 
I attained this knowledge, and difcovered 
their certain baits for tlie different feafonp 
pf the year; their favorite flies for the 
various months, weeks, days, and hours 
thrpugho^t the feafon j and conjbntly prac- 

tifed 
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dfed making them artificially till I could 
imitate nature exaftly. After this, angling 
became more pleafant to me ; and hearing 
that there were excellent rivers and anglers 
in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, I vifited 
thofe countries, to my no fmall fatisfaCf 
^on ; and fo by degrees I extended my 
diverfion, and at length experienced an- 
gling through the various countiUs and 
places ftatcd in Part the Firft ; ftill conii- 
huing my remarks, and improving^ till 
^hat power became exhaufted. I theii 
began to think of putting together the 
fnemoranda which form this book. 
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PART THE FIRST; 

jSKJi of ibe counties ^^ENbLAND, WiiLEi^ 
and ScoTi-AND, in alphalfetical order; 
the ri'oers and other waters which they con-^ 
tain ; ihtir rife, progre/s^ and cUrioJlties / 
together 'With tht^e o/^Irex^and j thefi/b 
that theypr^^duce, and th parts beji adt^ted- 

for.angUng.—Ad^criptimofthelochsor 
lakes ; noticing the number ofijlands thai 

fome of them comprife^ and diftinguifhlng 
thofe which aire inhabited ; the caufe of the 
rivers expanding into thefe large waters^ 
and afterwards fending forth other rivers; 
with an account of the beautiful lake tf 
Killarney. — h^ this Part are interfperfed 

fome curious and entertaining little inci- 
^ dents 
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dents wbifh occurred to the Author ht the 
courfe of his ^fajlime of Angling \ with 
many other remarks never before made, 
public. 

ENGLAND. 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

The Oiife^ the chief river of this county^ 
enters it between Brayfeld and Turryy 
pafles through Bedford^ and leaves the 
county ?g^iu at St. Neofs^ It. has^ a be^u* 
tifu^ courfcj dividing the (hir^ wto t^o 
equal parts ^ an^ in the diftance of twenty 
miles is computed to run over a tra^ of 
feventy ; y^t in aH that courfe it receives- 
only the finaU river Ivel^ whicb faBs into 
it a little above Temsfbrd. 

Thefe rivers produce Pike^ Terch^Jine 
Eels^ Crawfjhy and abundance of common- 

MRKSHIRE. 

The principal rivers of this county 

(bcfide the Thames) are, the l^s and the- 

» Kemet ;- 
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kennet; the fotmer of which rifes in Gloucef* 
terjhirey andv With of h^r ftrcatfts, forms the 
Thamesy whidb will be more particularly 
mentioned in its place. The latter runs 
ffaft Nekjukuf) to Readingy and is fo far 
Jiavfgabte. There is' alfo the Uttle river 
LamburHy wWcH is aflways higheft«ih faifti 
tner, and in the ihidil of winter is* fkkl td 
be ehtireTy dry* 

^hefe ate e^cdknifijh in fame tf thefi 
fi^^s. Neat N^bury^ Speenhqm Landti 
and Himgerfordy are taken fine TrouU 
Thefe waters are alfo famous for Crawfjh. 

HtJ^CKIKGHAMSHIREi 

nie chief rivers are, the Thames (wRicfi 
jpafles the foutherri borders of this county) 
and the Oufe (whicli nearly furrounds the 
town of Buckingham) ) befides which, there 
are the Tame and the Colhe. 

Trout and other goodfijb are to be found 
in thefe rivers* 

B 2 CAM- 
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CAMBRIXX^E&HIRE. 

The principal rivers of this county 
are, the Oufe and the Cam ; the former of 
which, running from the eaft to the north 
weft, receives the latter near fhetfbrd^ 
after having paffed the feveral towns of 
Chejierford^ Soham^ and Ely* 

In fome parts of thefe riven will be found 
excellent ffiingn Near the town of Cam* 
bridge particularly is very good angling for 
Pike^ Perch J ls?c. 

CHESHIRE. 

The principal rivers are, the Merfey, the 
Deey and the Wevel. The firft of thefe 
runs from the north eaft, and divides this 
county from Lancajhire. The fecond rifes 
from two hills in "North Wales ^ pafles Graf 
ion in this county, then takes a northerly 
courfe to Chefier^ below which it be- 
comes very extenfwe, and foon falls into 
the fea. The third fprings in Shropfhire^ 
and *run$ for fome miles from fouth to 

northjj 



OF THE THRES KINGDOMS. 5 

north, by Nantwicb ; the% inclining to 
the weft, falls into the Merfey. 

Thefe rivers abound withfijh ; and num-^ 
hers of very fine Salmon^ Salmon Trouf^ 
T^oitt, Perch y feV. are taken in thefeqfon. 

CORNWALL* 

The river Tamar runs by the town of 
Launcejion in this county, and paflfes into 
Devonfhire. The Camel rifes at Camelfordi 
runs down by Bodmin to Wadhridgej and 
at laft forms Fadjtow-haven. The Fale 
runs from north to fcuth into the Channel 
at Falmouth. The Fowey rifes near the 
centre of the county, and, taking a north- 
erly courfe, runs by Fowey and LefiwithieU 
The Cohor runs by Hel/ion into the fea j 
and the river Looe divides the towns of 
Pq/iloQe and Wejilooe. 

There is plenty of fijh (of the Salmon 
kindj TroutSy and many others J to be taken 
in th^e rivers. 

9 3 CUMBER. 



Thk county contaios a number of 
rivers., e;3i:clufiye of lakes or njier^s. Tbe 
principal are the Edevy wbich is &id Co rife 
from Mowill-hill in Wejlmorelandy and runs 
on the north fide oiCarJiJle into the Solway 
Firth. The Petterel runs on the caft fide, 
apd ji^l^c^ Cauffa^ oxCa^d^ oa the ^eft ; fo 
th«i^ the city i^ abiipft furrounded witb 
r^er$. The Derumnt rifcs from the 2>/r- 
^^tfftf ^fiunimns^y and, runniag through 
th? mid41e of th^e county, falls, into, the 
Ipjb S|?a. Some hav§ erroneojafly ^rffeirt? 
eijj that in oi\e or more of thefe rivers i$. 
taftefli thp delicipus fifh cajijipd Chi;^rr. Tfei^. 
is a miflake, ho>yever, which P!2i;h^P$ ^P^% 
frpp), ^ fpficies of Trotft that is c^jight 
iij. the riyer Pettcref^ ahout the fixe of the- 
Charr^ of nearly as fine a c^Iour^ aud not 
eafijiy dift^nguifha^l^ ia tafte, p?iftif;ularly 
whfn pofted^^ I. am. perfuafled th^t the 
yery fingular fort of fifti called Charr i^ 
nowhere to be found in Great Britain^ ex- 
cept in Winatidet^'Mere in the county of 

Wefimore". 
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Wejtmcfr^kind^ (aad \^hich divided it fr6m 
htmeajhire^ UUa-Wai^ in this cduufty, 
and a lake at SrHmfden in WaUa 

Thefe rhjersi efpecially the Detwent^ pro* 
duce^exceMent Sahhofij Sitlfnm-Trcui, Treaty 
iandvarim»t ^herfaris of^ ; fo that a per^ 
fm who underjimds the art (^sn^iing rmy 
ulwajsfindfport in this coimty% 

DERBYSHIRE 

Has Several fine ri^rs^ among the princi- 
^ of which is the Demount ^ which rifes m 
the Pee^^ and* rims thtou^ the centex* of 
the county,' {faffing thiY)i]!gh Cimifworih 
park (the feat of the Duke of De*dof^re) 
tx> Derhf^ aad iallif% tntb the Trent foinik 
few mifee below that toi^hu The Er^ 
wqfh alfo rifes in the Peak^ ahd ends ift 
the Trent. The Dove parts this county 
frdm Stixffhrt^ire^ runs near AJhborH^ 
and falls into the Trent four or five miles 
to the north df Burtm. The Trent bounds 
thd county on the Ibmh^ and the Wye runs 
^tM^ Bakeii^lh TheDt^^ris remark-* 
3 4 able 
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able for its blae tranfparency, (from whidi 
it is fuppofed to have derived its name,) 
and the Derwent for its brownnefs. 

Tbefe rivers produce excellent Jijb. Even 
clofe to the town ef Derby I have taken Tratd^ 
and plenty ofjine Graylings^ ajijh not knoum 
in North Britain or Ireland^ nor in many 
parts of England^ 

DEVONSHIRE . ^ 

Is well watered by feveral fine rivers an4 
abundance of fmall ftreams. The princi.- 
pal rivers are, the Tamar^ which feparates 
this county from Cornwall^ has its rife near 
Welcombey and, runixing from north to 
fouth, becomes fo very large and fo deep, 
for near two leagues before it opens into 
Plymouth Soundj that the Salmon have a 
jjjfi fecure retreat in the fait water ; the river 
flime, which runs by Plymouth ; the Jx^ 
near Asimin/ier ; the Ex^ which rifes 
among the hills on the north fide of the 
county, and, like the Tamar^ begins within 
five miJe« of the fea, runs to Tivertgn^ 
- * juft 
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jaft bdow which it receives the fmalj ri^cr 
JLeman^ and^ V^eping on its coprfe tp 
£keter^ fell^ into the ChanneL There ar^ 
•alfo the rivers Towridge and Tatv, both 
of Wiich meet the fea juft below Bideford 
and Bamjlapk^ forming one channel ; the 
^avy^ which nin,s by Tavifiock ; the Dart^ 
which runs by Kin^s Ware -and Dart- 
fnouth ; and the Columb^ 

Thefe rivers abound with excellent Salnum 
and Trout, and contain uncommon quantitiet 
ef other filh, which afford great diverfioni^ 
the angler* I have often angled near Excm 
terj where I always met with good /port ; 
^nd have taken that much-e/ieemedji/h called 
Mullet. 

At the latter end of Auguft, in the year 
1786, returning from Exeter to London^ \ 
liad occafion co (lop at Ifoniton^ a ftage of 
iixteen miles, where { was accpqimodated 
at the George inn. The ne^^t day Mr^ 
^«adftoi>9 (who kept the ini^) and I en^- ' 
tered into converfation upon angling,, par- 
ficiilarly, fly-fiihing for Trout, when he 
|ftp»iip»^ 9 fmal} river jiear the town 
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whlck faCid been once famovts for tSiait Ip^ 
cies of fifh, but wa« new faUefi into dff- 
Yepute, on account of the privikgcK grantad 
4>f late year» t^ the freemen of ifomton to 
life whatever meaons they pieafed to tike 
:and deftmy the fifti ; fo th^t there; Were 
tLot any to be taken by an^^g within U^xi^ 
miles of thetown. I thea told him tha( I 
would take a walk to this waiter, as I eoukl 
ahrays find Trout in a river wherein there 
ever had been any. Upon coixiiag to the 
fiver, I found it a very Imall ftfeam, xiQit 
&fficwit to harbour any fifii in that part; 
but on iblle^wing its coii^rfe a little way, I 
loon perceived (as I e3:pe^d)tbeilreains 
more rapid, and deeper in many places, 
occailondd by Itttib £iiis of water, and the 
|>ottotf!, h^^ and there, &tt of fmall cn^gy 
fecks, (which k generally tiie cafe in fmafl 
Trout rivers^) by which means the fi& are 
flieltered and preferved ; it being ittipoifi^ 
ble, in fuch bottoms, totally to deftroy 
them. 

Being eonvinced {by the obfirvationt 
juft before ftated, together with the 

<juality 
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(|Q9(Kty of the xvater) thaft there were 
Trout in thefe places, I began to angle 
ymth a £siv©writ^ artificial fly of «ny own 
making, with which (in about an hour 
and a half) I caught a fine difli of Trout, 
feme of them very large. The fifli were 
afterwards fliewn to feveral gentlemen 
who w«-e reputed to be the beft anglers in 
the tow«, all of whom expreffed their 
aftonifhrnent at my fuccefs ; as they had 
been out that and the preceding day, but 
could not raife. a fingle fifli. This may 
ferve as a convincing proof that very few 
of the number of thofe who pretend to be 
good anglers- have much, if any, know- 
ledge of the nature of fifli or their baits ; 
for I had often, brfore that time, met 
with fimilar fuccefs in feveral of thefe kinds ' 
of condemned rivers^ in different parts of 
Qreat 3ntain and Ireland. 



pOR^.ETSmiBLE. 

'"The chief rivers of this county are, the 
SfoUTy ot Stow^p which xifes in SamerfeU 

Jhire^ 
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foire, but foon enters this county, runt 
to Sturminjier and Winburnj theft take$ 
mcarly a wefterly courfe, leaves BorfeU 
Jhire^ paffes Hampjhire^ and foon after falls 
ipto t%e fea ; and the Froom^ which rifes 
in the eaft of this county, takes nearly ^ ^ 
vefterly courfe by Dorcbejier^ imd fells 
ipto Fool Harbour. Inhere ire alfp th^ 
rivers Fiddle and Wye^ or Wey^ upon the. 
mouth of which laft ftand the towns of 
Weymouth and Mekombe Regis. 

There are Traut and other fijh in thefi 
Truer 5. : but the StQur produces famous Tench 
imdEels^ 

In Mr, Browne^s water, foui* or five 
miles above Dorchefter, I have often taken 
from fix to eight dozen pf Tro\xt in aa 
jiftemoon* 

DURHAMr* 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Wear^ which rifes from the weftern part of 
the coupity with many windings, paflihg 
through the city of Durham by Lumley 
Cqfile^ and gftgrwayd? fallfng^ into (he fta 
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^t Sunderland i the Te^^ which rifes aear 
the head of the Wear^ and diyidcs this 
cbunty from Torkjhirty paffes by Barnyard 
Cajtte and Stockton^ after which it falls into 
the fea^ and the Tyne^ which will be no- 
ticed hereafter. 

Thefe rivers qffbtd Salmon -Trout ^ and 
plenty of common jijh^ of which I have taken 
(juji below Durham) from ten to eighteen 
dpzen in the courfe of the day. 

ESSEX^ 

The rivers of this county (bcfide tlstt 
Thames) are, the Stmr^ which fails into the 
fea at Harwich ; the hea^ which rons iwCQ 
the Thames a little below Stratford; the 
Blackwater^ which runs through -thi 
middle of the county, • arid, pafling by 
Chelmsford^ is joined by the river Chalnier^ 
after which it falls into the fea ; and the 
Xlohfte^ which runs by Haljled to Colchefter^ 
and fo on to the fea. 

Thefe rivers produce many kinds offifh ; 
iut arefo poachedypartkularly near the immk 

which 
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wMr^ ihiy. pD^s in ibeit t^urfs^ ihut UH 
angler^ unlefi he be very Jtilfidj feldm 
meets ivith much fpm. l^rm Lea Bri^ 
downwards there fs pod angling for ^efch^ 
Pike^ Chub J Roach, Duce^ fine Gtu%e9fi^ 
and Barbeh 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE* 

The chief river of this couiity is tfid 
SevetHj ^hich is large and beautiful, and, 
for the length of its navigation, may be 
faid to rival the Thames. It rifes out of a 
loou&tain caikd PUnlisumon HUim Mont* 
gomeryfiire^ ami is^ capaJbie of carrying 
large barges from King^Road up to Pof^ 
^uaf in the faid county of M^iMgm&ryi 
it paiiis by the principal towns of Shrewfi 
hury\ (which it furroundsia the form of a 
horfe4hoe,) Bridgenorth\, ^wdley^ and 
the cities oiWorceJi^r 2XidkdouceJler ; which 
eounty^it e»ters a Vittlt 2bovt Tewkefimyi 
where the tide flows, an4^ frequently 
higher, which is faid to be more thaa 
finrenty ntiles^ firom the £da< It then pafled 

Newnham^ 
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Hktvnbam^ b^Iow vrhich it refemhktf a fea,. 
rjks tida fu^hing on with fuch impetu-r 
ofity when coming in, tl^t tl rolls four or 
fite feet higb^ ami carries every thing b&« 
fore it* But what is affirmed; to be! more 
BBniavkabfe k, that the tides are higheft 
one year at the foil moon, and the next 
jear at the change ^ and that in one year 
the night tide» are Ughefti and the nexC 
^ day tides« This river at laft falls into 
the Bri/kl Chdmtth There are alfo the 
rivers Wj^j {which paflfesCiSq};^^) Stroud; 
j^oTiy zndtljis. 

Thefi rivers ffrt^dme plenty of Jmefjh ttf 
afford the An^er great J^ort. In -^ SW 
'uern^ near Gloucejier^ are taken^ fn the 
Fijhery^ abundance of fine Salmon^ with 
which the London markets are chiefly Jkp^ 
fliidi - 

Ttte principal rivers are, the Avon^ whicfe 

comes down from SaHfburyy and enters 

this county at Charfordy bringing with it' 

allthe waters of the fouth aad eaft parts of 

S Wiltjhire^ 
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Wiltfiire^ and receiving alfo the Siour zSA 
the Piddle^ two thrfetfi^ire rivers whkh 
bring down with them all the waters of the 
Horth of Dorfetjhire^ and, taking a courfe 
towards the fouth, falU hito the fea belo^ 
Chrijichurch ; the fFiy, which rifes in this 
county, and runs into Si^rr^j^ ; th« Teje^ 
which runs to the fouth, at Stockbrui^ 
forms feveral iflands, and afterwards falls 
into the Southampton Water. .There is aUb 
the river Itching^ which runs by Winchejier 
and Southampton^ and where there is good 
anglings as alfo in many parts of all thefe 
rvuers^ which afford jfine Salmony Salmon^ 
Trout^routy MuUety and other 03. 

tfEREFORl)s6lRErf 

This county is well watered by riyersy 
the principal of , which are, the Wye^ which 
rifes from Plinlimmon Hill m North WaleSy 
and has a long courfe, running through 
Herefordy Rofsj and many other places in 
this county ; the Lugy which paffes through 
Leominfier ; the Arrowy the Monow, the 

Fromey 
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Frome^ and the Diffrtn-Doe ; the laft of 
which IS the only river of the county that 
does not rife in Wales. 

Thefe are excellent rivers for /port ; 
abounding with Salmon^ Salmon-Trout, Trout y 
Graylings and almojl every other fpecies of 
river fijh. The Salmon in the Wye are re-- 
tnarkable for being always good; for] it is 
not known that afoul Jifh was ever taken 
eut of that river ; and the Graylings in the 
Lug are veryfine^ as well as thofe in the 
Wye. 

HERTFORDSHIRE* 

Many fmall rivers water this county: 
but the principal ones are the Lea and the 
Colne* The former of thefe' ccfthes from 
Milfbrd to Ware^ and is the only navi- 
gable river in the county. The latter runs 
throughFT^Z/or^, where it has twoftreams^ 
which run feparately to Rickmanfwqrth. 

In the river ^ near Ware^ I have taken 
excellent Trout ^ and other fi/h. 



HUNTING- 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 



The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Nyne^ or Nen, and the Oufe* The Nen 
comes from Wamfordy with a winding 
couffe round the north weft and northern 
borders of the county. The Ou/e enters 
it at St. Neofsy and, paffing Huntingdoriy 
foon after leaves the county. 

1 have frequently angled in the latter river y 
near Huntingdony and always met with good 
/port. It produces excellent Pikey Perchy 
Eelsy and abundance of common Jijh. 

KENT, 

The Medway is the chief liver of this 
•county (befide the Thames). It rif6s in 
^tffexy and enters Kent near Penfburfty 
takes a north eaft courfe by Tunbridgey 
Maid/ioncy and Rocheftery below which n 
forms Chatham Dociy and afterwards joins 
the mouth of the Thames. 

This river produces good ffh of feverat 
kinds* 

The 
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The river Thames pafles this county at 
Greenwich J where is taken a fmall kind of 
fifh called White-Bait^ which is fo much 
efteemed, that in the feafon the inhabitants 
of the metropolis and other places were 
uied to flock thither in parties to partake 
of thefe delicious morfels. But this prac- 
tice is now prohibited, the fiih being found 
to be nothing but the fmall Smelt ; which 
was always my opinion. 

Not far fir 9m Wejiram rife nine confider- 
able fprings, which unite at a fmall dif- ? 
tance, and form thejiver Dart^ which runs 
through Dartford into the Thames. There 
^u-e alfo the rivers Len and Tunn^ the laft of 
which runs uito the Medway near Tuiu 
bridge^ and the river Stour near Canter* 
bury^ which affords plenty of fine Trout. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 

Merfey^ by which it is parted from Che* 

Jhire^ and which rifes on the weft fide of 

Bkckjkne Edge^ running by Warrington to 

c z liiverpool i 
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Liverpool; ^t Ribble^ which enters thi^ 
county at CUthero^ and, running by Prg/^ 
ion^ receives the DarrOn below Sir Henry 
PhiUp Hoghton's feat, and then journeys 
on to the fea ; and the Irwell^ which runs 
through Manchejier^ where it is joined by 
the little river Irk (famous for fjine Eels). 
The Roch paffes Bury ; and the Wire^ Gar^ 
Jiang and Poulton. There are alfo the 
Lone J or Lun^ which rifes in this county, 
and runs by Lancajtet into the fea, and 
the Calder^ which alfo rifes in this county, 
and funs into Torkjhiii^ where it joins the 
river Aire. 

Thefe rivers afford great plenty of Jijb. 
Not far from Lancq/ier and Prejion I Have 
often taken very large Salmon^ Salmon'^ 
Trout^ Trout ^ l^c. till I h^ve been fairly 
fired. ^ 

LEICESTERSri^LRE. 

This county is well furnifhed with rivers, 
the chief of which are, the Soar^ which 
rifes in the weftern part of the county ; as 
do alfo the Avon^ the Anker ^ and the Wei- 

land. 
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^iand. Tfaefe rivers form four (fifierent 
courfes. The Soar firft runs north eafl; 
by Lticefter^ till it receives a fmall river 
called Wreke ; it then turns to the north 
weft, and falls into the Trent ^ where 
Lelcejierjhire^ DerbyJhirCy and Nottingham' 
Jhire meet. The jivon takes a courfe to- 
wards Warwickjhire ; the Anker runs 
north weft to the fame county ; and 
the Welland has a north eaft courfe to 
Harborough. There is alio the river 
Swiff. , 

A /port/man may meet with good diverjion 
in many f^rts of thefe rivers. Near Leicef 
ter I have often had tolerable fuccefs ; but 
the farther from th6 towns ^ the better the 
diver/ion^ 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

ITie chief rivers are, the Trenty which 
paffes the weftem edge of the county by 
Littleborough and Grim/by^ after which it 
lofes itfelf in the Humber^ the northern 
boundary j the Welland^ which parts the 
county from Northampton/hire^ and, riiii- 
c 3 lung 
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iiing through Stamford, Crawlandj and 
Spalding, at laft falls into the ^Terman 
Ocean ; and the Wttbam, wtrich rifes in the 
north weft part of the county, takes a 
Aorthem courfe to Lincoln, where it is en- 
larged by what is called the Foffe-Dyke, 
and, tutting to the fouth eaft, falls into 
the fea below Bq/lon. There are alfo the 
rivers Nyne, or Nen, which runs by Crow^ 
land above mentioned, and the Aukam^ 
which is famous for Eels. The other 
rivers produce plenty of good Salmon^ 
Trout, and other fifli. In fome of the 
waters about Lincoln is found that fcarce 
fifli the Rud or Fmfcale, hereafter treated 
of in the Second Part. 

MIDDLESEX. 

The chief, river is the Thames, which, 
for its courfe, navigation, and trade, is 
faid to be unequalled in thq known world ; 
wherefore, conceiving this to be the moft 
proper place f6r inferting fome account of 
it, I fliall proceed to defcribe its rife and 

•pW^f^* The 
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The Thamesl^s compounded of two rivers, . 
namely,, the I/is and the Thame or Tame^ 
together with other fmall dreams which 
run into them. The former of thefe rifes 
near Cirencejier in Gloucejterjhire^ and is 
by fome called the head of the Thames ; 
from that place ittakes an eafterly courfe to 
hechlade in the fame county, where it re- 
ceives the river Colne^ and becomes navi* 
gable \ then, running north eaft to Oxford^ 
it receives the Charwell ; and, turning to 
the fouth weft, runs to Abingdon^ and 
thence to Dorchejler in Oxfordjhire^ where 
the Thame J which rifes in Buckingham/hire^ 
joins it. Thus, uniting their names with 
their ftreams, they make a beautiful river, 
which is thence called by the fmgle name 
of Thames ; and, taking a courfe by the 
borders of the feveral counties of Berks^ 
Buckingham/hire^ MiddJe/exy Surrey ^ ^ff^^y 
and Kenty joins the Aledway in the mouth 
of the' Britifli Ocean, The. tide flows 
zhoYC Richmond J which is more than 
feventy miles from the fea ; and from its 
mouth to Lechlade (where the yis firft be- 



comes 
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comes navigable) is about two hundreci 
and thirty miles. 

The Thames produces Salmon^ (^though in 
TW great quantity^ J which are generally taken 
^ about IJkworth* Thefe are accounted better^ 
thin thofe of any other ^ river in England j 
and bring a mojl extravagant price in the 
London viarkeU ; though ^ in my opinion^ 
they are no better in quality than thofe taken 
in many other rivers^ only that they are eaten 
in greater perfe6lion^ being caught fo near the 
metropolis : whereas thofe brought from other- 
places become ftrong^ and lofe their proper 
flavour before they can be expofed to fale in 
London; for I am perfuaded that Salmon 
(annoi be tifed too frefhn 

This river produces numbers ofoth^rfifh^ 
fueh as Trout ^ Pike^ Perchy Carp^ Roach^ 
Dace^ Chub, Barbel, Gudgeons, ondFloun^ 
ders ; and abounds with Eels and Lampreys^ 

In the Colne J near Uxbridge in this 
county, good Trouts are to be taken ; the 
river abounding with ftreams fuitable ta 
the purpofe of angling. It alfo produce^ 
ign^ jpl^ls aQd other fi(h, 

MONI^OUTI^? 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

This county may well Ipoaft of its rivers, 
by which it is better watered than moft 
others ; the chief of thefe are, the Wye^ 
which parts the county fromGIouce^er/bire^ 
and runs by the town of 'Monmmth till ic 
joins the Severn ; the Monnow^ or Mynow^ 
which divides it from Herefordjhire^ and, 
Tunninff on the other fide of Monmouth^ 
joins the Wye / th^ Rumney^ which parts 
it from Glamorganjhire ; and the tjtf, a 
beautiful river, which ent-ers this county a 
little above Abergavenny y and runs moftly 
fouthward till it falls into the Severn by 
the mouth of the Ebwith ; which laft runs 
on the weftern iGde of the county. Be^ 
fide thefe, there are the rivers Trothy at 
Monmouth^ the Lug at Chepjiow^ and the 
Gavenny at Abergavenny. 

All thefe rivers abound with jijhy and- 
afford excellent /port J as I have often experU 
enced. TheSalmonj Salmon-Trout^ Trout, 
and Graylings taken her e^ are very fine^ ex- 
cepting only the Salmon of the Ufky which are 
14 i¥f 
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but indifferent particularly from Aberga^ 
venny upwards. 

N. B. The Lug is moft noted for Gray- 
ling. 

NORFOLK. 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Oufe^ which divides it from Stcffotk and 
Qambridgejhire^ and paffes by Lynn to the 
fea} the Waveney^ which rifes within a 
fraall diftance of the Oufe^ in the fouthem 
^ge of the county^ and becomes the 
boundary on the fouth eaft, between Nor^ 
folk and St^olk ; and the Tare^ which rifes 
near the centre of the county, runs eaft* 
ward through Norwich to Tarmouth^ where 
it enters the German Ocean. A little 
above the town of Tarniouth the Tare and 
Waveney ]om. There are alfo the rivers 
Thyrn and Duze^ which laft runs by Caf 
ton or Cation. 

Thefe rivers produce fine fijh of almq/i 
every kind: hut their Perch are peculiarly 
excellent. 1 have often angled in ihem^ and 
bad good fport. 

NORTH* 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The principal rivers in this county arc, 
thtNyne^ or Nen^ and the Welland. It is 
alfo partly watered by the Ou/ij the Char* 
wel/j and the Lea?n. The Nyne^ the Leam^ 
and the Charwell rife very near each other, 
iiot far from Daventry : but they form 
very different courfes ; the Learn running 
weftward, the Charwell fouthward, and 
the Nyne eaftward ; the latter paffing by 
Peterborough^ Higham-Ferrisy WeUingbo* 
rough, and Wdrnesford. The Wetland 
rifes on the north weft fide of the county, 
and divides it from Leicejierjhire, Rutland* 
Jhire, and Lincolnjhire. In this county 
alfo rifes the Oufe\ which, however, foon 
leaves it, and ienters Buckinghamjhire. Be- 
fide thefe, there is the river Wrek^ \vhich 
runs near Cojington. 

Good angling for Trout s will be found in 
many parts of fame of thefe rivers ; in others ^ 
for Perch, Pike, and other fifh / and in the 
Charwell for the- Rud, 

NORTH- 
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NORTHUMBERLAND. 

This IS a well- watered county, the prin- 
cipal rivers beuig the Tyne^ the Tweedy 
ai^d the CockeU The Tyne rifes with twq 
arms, at a confiderable diftance from each 
other : but a little above Hexham they be-? 
come united. South Tyne has its rife ia 
Cumberland^ but foon enters this county ; 
runs northward for fome diftance, and 
then turns eafterly. North Tyne rifes 
from a place called Tyne Dale^ in the weft- 
crn part of the county; then, taking a 
Courfe fouth eaft, joins South Tyne near 
Hexham before mentioned, and thence takes 
its way eafterly by Newcajlle into the fea. 
The Tweed divides this county from Scot^ 
iandj where \t has its fource, and, after hav- 
ing entered this county, journeys on north 
eafterly to Berwick^ where it enters the 
German Ocean. The Cocket.pzffcs Felton 
Bridge^ where are taken excellent Trout^ 
There are alfo, in this county, the rivers 
WentS'Becky which runs by Morpeth^ and 

the 
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the Alne^ which pafles by the town of 
Alnwick. 

All tbefe rivers abound with Jijb. AtBer* 
wick are taken vq/i quantities of Salmon^ 
which are pickled andfent to London by can^ 
trad. With this the markets are chiefly 
fupplied: but it goes under the appellation rf 
Newcaflle Salmon^ though I am confident that 
•veryfeWy if any j cured there. 



KOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The chief river of this county fs, the 
Trenty (fo called, as is faid, from its pro- 
ducing thirty kinds of fifli j or, more pro- 
bably, from its reception of thirty leffer 
rivers,) which has its fountain-head in 
Stqffordfhire, Jind, after running a courfe 
of two hundred miles, augments the tur- 
bulent river Humber. It enters this county 
at the fouth weft point, where it joins the 
Erwafh ; running to the eaftward till it 
reaches Newark^ it there forms an ifland, 
wd then turns to the northward into 
Lincoln/hire. The Idle has its fpring in 

" Sherwood 
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Sherwood Foreji^ runs through the north- 
ern parts of the county, pjiffing Eajl and 
Weft keffard^ to the borders of r(?r>|^/r^ 
9nd Lincobijhire^ where it joins the Trent^ 
The Trent is famous for angling, bpra^ 
duces fome Salmon, and abounds with Troufp 
Grayling, Pike, Perch, and ^her Jijh. / 
have had many days diverjton in this water ^ 
and have never failed taking fifh in ahuju 
dance, even when others have been out for 
nearly the whole day without taking any ; 
which they imputed to its being what they 
termed a bad day for the fport. There is 
goodfifbing near the towns of Nottingham 
and Newark. 



OXI?ORDSHIRE, 

This county is well watered by rivers ; 
the principal of which (befide the Thames^ 
are, the IJis, the Tame, and the Charwell ; 
which latter, after it has, for a time, parted 
this county from Northamptonfhire, paffes 
through the middle of it till it joins the 
Ifts. In this part of the river the Rud are 
n generally 
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generally more plentiful than higher- up. 
There are alfo the Windrujh and •the 
Evenhad. 

All thefe^ rivers produce fome Trout, ^x- 
cellent Pike and Perch, and abundance of 
common fifh. They are alfo famous for fine 
Eels. 

RUTLANDSHIREj 

Though the fmalleft county in England, 
is wdl watered'; for, befides the river WeU 
land, which waflies the fouth and fouth 
eaft borders, and the Wafb, which divides 
the county from eaft to weft, there are 
many fmaller rivers that &11 intolHiem 
on every fide. 

Thejifh taken in thefe waters are exceed- 
ingly good and plentiful, which makes amends 
for the want of feafifh, occajioned by the 
county lying fo far inland. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

The chief river of this county is the 
Severn, which I have before noticed in 
the account of the rivers oiGlouceJierJhire : 

but 
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but It being the river in which I firft 
leaQted the art of Angling in this county, 
I (hall fay fomething more of it here. 

The Severn (in this (hire) is a very 
beautiful river. It often overflows its 
banks, and runs with great violence, 
owing to the rains, whicb at times de- 
fcend in fuch torrents from the hills in 
Wales as occafion its fudden rife. Upon 
,the weather clearing up, it falls nearly as 
fail: as it rofe .before, till it comes within its 
bounds, and foon becomes clear : for, ex- 
cept at fuch times of overflow, it is as fine 
and clear a water, abounding with ftreams^ 
as ijjliy that this ifland can boaft of. Fine 
Salmon is taken near Shrewjbury ; and 
numbers of thefe fifti run up the river quite 
into Wales. The Salmon of the Severn are 
(I believe) fponcr in feafon than thofe of 
any other river that we have in England^ 
though not fo early as in fome parts of 
Scotland znA,. Ireland. Near the -town 
above mentioned I have often caught 
fine Salmon-Trout^ Trout ^ Graylings Pike^ 
Perchj Carpy Cbubj Roach^ and Dace in 

abundance \ 
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:ibuhdance ; Ruffr^ Gudgemsy Flounders^ 
and Eels; alfo Salmon-Fry ^ and Cravlitigs^ 
or Gravd'lq/l'fprings ; which latter in this 
part of the country are called Sampfom. 
Amuiing myfelf one day with taking thefe 
fmall but very nice fifh with an artificial 
£y made to a /ingle haif> and a fine line 
tied to the top of a flender rod, Irofeand 
hooked 2l large fifh, which at firfl I topk 
to be a Chubybut foon found my miftake 
by. his, play* He now begsui to ,Tun very 
hard, and; I was awkwardly (ituated (for 
I had rifen him over fome willows,- and 
had no wheel to give him line), which 
made me fearful of lofing my fifli, and 
part pf my line into the bargain j for 7i 
that time I was not more than ten years 
of age. He next took a tul-n down the 
ftream, which enabled me to extricate my- 
felf .from the obftruftion of the willows, 
inftantly afterwards I had a large ditch to 
crofs, which I leaped, keeping my fiQi in 
good play at the fame time. Her€ I had 
no obflfuftion, and my diverfion became / 
highly pl^afing. The contcft lafted full 
D twenty 
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twenty mmutcs, when he fairly gave it up, 
and I, retreating with caution, gradually 
fed him towards the &ore, till at laft t 
Brought him iat upon Ibme gravel. Where 
the water did not cover him (for I had not 
a landmg-net) j. then, layirig dowii my 
rod, I took him with my fingefrs in his 
gills, and carried him id triumph fome 
diftahce From the ^rater^ tiefore I notliccid 
ti'hat kmd of fifli it was. My companion 
(a youth) then exfclaimed, « It iis a !SaU 
inon !*^ I anifwered, *• No,— it iis a Gray^ 
iing;** and fiich it proved, ahd preThip$ the 

* krgeft dnd {iticik gtown fifh 6f the kind 
ever taken by any beans in any rivdr in 
this kingdom, weighing full five pound$» 

The river 7<;i;w^, or Temdj which pafleft 
by the town of Ludlow in this county, 
and falls into the Severn near Worcefter^^ 
abounds with fine Trout and Graylings of ' 

*^ "i^hich kinds I have taken, with a fly, be- 
tween nine and ten dozen in k day's filh- 
ing. The IfV^^/ alfo rifes in this .county, 
ihd runs north to Chefliire. Terne Brobk^ 
Which empties itfdf into the Severn about 

four 
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four mJles belovr Shrew/bury^ produces 
excellent filh, particularly Pjf/r^, which 
are aftonifliiiigly large, feldom weighing 
lefs than tWo pounds, and commonly from 
three to four« This watery from the 
Severn a confiderable way upwards, is.th6 
property of the prefent Lord Berwick, 
whofe grandfather (Mr. Hill) permitted 
me (when a hoy) to angle in any part of 
it, where I have tften taken fo many of 
thefe oohle P^chj that I haine gone a mite 
or two round rather than pafs by that gen- 
tleman's hall, as if confdous that I had 
made too fliamefril a flaughteri 

There h alfojine angling in Lee Brook^ 
about two miles Jrom Went in this tounty^ 
wherein are plenty cf good Pike, P^-ch, 
Eehj &a 

Thiere are fbme good Trout4lf earns too 
about €mdo^r^ the water of Owen 
Smythfe Owen^ Efq* where I halre taken 
many 6nc Trouts* fa the Clunn Water 
alfo I have taken great numbers ; but they 
are of that kind which do not grow over* 
large. Here you may ofleu take barren 
D 2 Trouts, 
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Trouts, that ihall be perfeftly good aU 
winter, when others are good for nothing. 
There are likewife fome Trouts, Ruffs^ 
Carps, and common fiih to be taken in 
Meel Brook. The Eels in this water afe 
very fine alfo. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

This county is well watered with rivers ; 
for, befide the mouth of the Severn^ there 
are, the Avon^ which enters this county 

between four and five miles to the fouth 

•t - ' 

eaft of Bath^ is the boundary between 
it a^d Gloucejlerjhire^ and, pafHng by 
Brtjioly runs into the mouth of the &- 
vern; the Brent ^ which rifes on the eaflem 
edge of the county, and runs to the wefl- 
ward by Glqftonbury^ below which it be- 
comes a large lake, and then runs into the 
river Parret ; the Parret rifes on the 
fouthern edge of the county, and receives 
in its courfe (which it takes northward) 
the Teovil and the Tome^ then, pafTmg by 
Brtdgewatery falls into th.e Bri/iol Channel. 

there 
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There are alfo, the Brews^ which runs by 
Brutan ; the Parr^ which paflfes Langport 
and South Petherton ; and the heU which 
runs by Ivelcbejier^ now called Ilchefter. 

There is good angling for Trout about 
Mitford^ three or four niiles above Bath, as 
I have often experienced; andmojl of ihefe . 
rivers produce other goodjijh and fine Eels. 

. . STAFFOJIDSHIRB. 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 
Trenty which is accounted the third rivef 
in England, and has its fource among the . 
Moorlands In the north weft part of the 
fhire, but being foon augmented by fe* 
veral rivulets, as well as the Sow and 
Ecciejhall Watery pafles Stone and many 
other towns in this county, and runs 
cafterly %o Derbyjhire ; the Dove^ whicH 
rifes in the northern part of this county, 
forms the boundary between it and Derby^^ 
fhire y and joins the Trent ; and the SoWj 
which rifes a few'miles to the weft of New^ 
cq/He-under-Line^ and, running by Stafford^ 

i>3 ^^ 
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to tl^e lauth eaft, £|1U into the TrenN 
There is alfo the river Tmie^ whi<^ rims 
by Tamwortb. 

Tbefe rivers cpftwifknfy offijhj which 
^^flurdmuchfpmri U the An^ier^ more partis 
fularly the Troia andGrayting in the Trent. 



SUFFOLK. 

The chief rivers of thi^ county are, the 
Waveney^ the' Deben, the Orwell^ and the 
Siour. The Waveney rifes on die ioortfaem 
edge of the cQunty, tmd, runoiog to the 
iiorth eafts ^ter pafltog J^eccles (at which 
place I have cau^t many line ^) formt 
two brasidses, one of which ruDS to the 
fail nearly to heojicff^ where it makes % 
$bop without reaching tl^e fea, the other 
run« with an a^igle to the norths and fdls 
into theu^T^ near Tarsnmh. The Deben, 
rifes a little to the weftward of Debenham^ 
and Tjuas ealbarard to Wickham^ wind* 
ro^nd til^t tawp, and journeys to the i^a- 
The Or^t/e// lifes aev Wulpit, aijid rmif 
caftwar4 to the fanip fjjiu The 5;w rifes 
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t>n the fi4geof Cambridgefhire, and tuas 
xQofdy eailyrard till it falls into the Jfea witti 
the Qrmll at Harwich. There are alCo . 
ithe 414^ which runs near the eait fide 9f 
jtkiburgb; the ^i^/A^^ which runs throu^ 
Halewortb and Southweld; the L^rAp, 
which runs hy J?z^ry S/. EdmuncTs to M//- 
den-Hall; andihe jBr^», vhich paffesbj 

Lavenham* 

There is gopd^ angling in this county ^ as 
mqj^ of thefe rivers contain excellent fijh tf . 
different kindsi^ abundance ofEeh^ and form 
^rawjifb* 

TURRET. 

The diief rivers of this cc^u^ty (befide 
the Thjunes) are, the Molfey or Mok^ 
ibsWeyy and the Wandk. The iK#/ 
t}k$ qn the fouthexp borders of 3urrey:, 
and takes a courfe' moftly fouth p(L At 
the foot of Box-Hilly near a village called 
Micklebaniy this river works its way under 
ground like a mole (from which remark- 
;}ble dfcumi^anc^ it is fiipppfed to have 

t^en Us i|^]D^)> i}^^^% ^^^^ ^^^ Lf^ther^ 
- ' JD 4 ^ beady 
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head J where its wandermg ftreams are 
again united, and form a tolerably large 

' river, running under Leath^rhead Bridge 

'ioCobham and Molefey^ where it joins the 
Thames. The Wey rifes in Hampjhire, and 

'.enters this county near Farnham^ increaf- 
ing ia width till it is pail Godalmin^ and 
running moftly fouthward hy Guildford 
tilHt joins the Thames at Oatlands. 

Carjbalton^ a village in this county, is 
fituate among innumerable fprings of 

, water, wliich altogether form a fmall river 
in the very center of the town, and, joininj^ 
other fprings which come from Croydon 
;?nd Beddinpon^ form the river Wahdle^ 
which runs on by Mitcham and Tooting iiiX 
it falls into the Thames at Wand/worth. 

Ibavetaken'verygoodjijh in the Molfey ; 
but in the Wandle^ which is famous for its 
Ttout^ I have taken fome dozens in a day^s 
fii^lin^. 

SUSSEX. 

This county has many rivers, the prin* 
cipM of which (befide the Medway) are, 

thQ 
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the Aruriy the jfdur^ the Otifej znd the 
^ Rotben The Aran rifes in St. Leonard's 
Foreji near Horjhamj and, after running 
weftward^ turns to the fouth, and paffes by 
Arundelj two or tliree miles below which 
it falls into the fea. The Adur has its 
ipring in the^ame Foreji as the former, and 
run; nearly the fame courfe, till it ap« 
proaches the fea ; it then turns a few niiles 
to the eaft, and becomes the harbour of 
New Shorehanu The Oufe rifes from two 
l»'anches, one of which has its fpring in 
the faid Foreji^ the other in the foreft of 
Worth ; but they foon unite, to the fouth 
near Lewes^ and run to the fea. The 
Rother rifes near Rotherfield, and runs 
moftly eaftward ; but a £^w miles to the 
north of Rye it makes an angle to the 
fouth, and, falling into the fea, forma 
Rye Hofuen. There are alfo the Crook and 
the Lavanty which run near Chichejler. 

Thefe rivers have their Jhare cf fjh of 

variotis kinds. In the Arun is caught that 

fnuch'ejleemedjijh called Mullet. They run 

from the fea in large Jhoals ; and their feed- 

' * ing 
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ing (^aj isfuppofsd) upon a particular weed 
that grPW4 in the ri'very give^ themtbqf d^- 
lidom tq/te fir "which they are fo highly 
efleemed. J have angled in tbefe rivers wUb 
goadfuecefs. 



WARWICKSHIRE, 

This county has ieveral good riyers ; fhe 
principal of which are, the Avon^ which 
rifes in Leicejierjhire^ and enters this county 
a little above . Rugby ; whencie runnoig 
moftly fouth weft, and pafling Warwick^ 
Stratfordy and Bitford^ it enters Wgrceftet^ 
jhire; the Tame^ which, upon entering this 
county, runs eaftward till it receives the 
Blythy and then takes a courfe northward; 
and xkitArroFiv^ which rifes inlTar^^^r/^r^, 
and, crofling the weft fouth weft I^orders 
of this county, joins the Avm near Bit- 
ford. There are alfo, the-4»i^r, wbicfc 
runs by Atberjlon and Nuneaton; th« Cole^ 
which runs by Colejbill; and the Sbe^- 
intrn^ near Coventry. 

I have 
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/ have (fien mt^ht many dozens ^fiws 
^ in the Avm iiear Warwick. Tbfn is 
alfo goodangiit^ infome^ of the other rivsr$ 
cf this C(mtly* 



WESTMORELAND, 

The chief rivers of this county are, the 
E^den^ the Lon^^ anil the ^an^ or fH^en^ 
The Eden^ which riies on the eaftem 
borders q^ the Jhire, runs chiefly north 
weft by Appieby^ and^ aftcar receiving 
eight other rivers, enters Cumberland. 
The Li^ne rifes not far from the Eden^ and; 
running fome little way to the eaftward, 
paffes by Lonfdale and Kirby-Steven^ takes 
its courfe towards the fouth, and enters 
hancajhire. The Kan flows from a lake 
called Kan or Kent Meer^ and, running 
throi^h Kendal J (which takes its name 
from the river,) foon falls into the fea. 
There is alfo the river Lowiher^ which 
rifes at Mmv'bill; and runs *by Lowtber* 
I ciannot help meittiomng in t?his place the 
remarkable water called Winander^Meer^ 

fituate 
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iituate among the mountains in the fonth- 
em part of this county, faid to be the 
greateft lake in England, ^nd to have re* 
ceived its name from the Saxons on account 
of its winding banks. It is more than ten 
miles in length, and rocky at bottom, 
fomething Timilar to a pavement. In it 
are taken the Charry before mentioned in 
my accoui^t of the waters of Cumberland. 

In the Kan^ a little below Kendall^ I 
have had fine dherfion with the Salmon^ 
Trout y which run up the riroer from thefea. 
There is alfo plenty of other Trout in thefe 
rivers y their bottoms being trw/ily rocky y and 
thmrjlreams fwift. 

WILTSHIRE.' . 

This county is pleafantly watered with 
rivers; the principal .of which are, the 
Upper and Low&r jivon^ the Nadder^ the 
Willy J the Bourne^ and the Rennet, The 
Upper jivon rifes from a great ridge; of 
biJls . which divide the county intp north 
and fopth, and pafles fouthward through 

many 
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many villages to Ambrejbury^ The Lower 
j4von has its rife in the northern edge of 
this (hire, and pafles by the Devizes^ 
Malmjbury^ Chippenham^ aiid. BraJ^ori. 
The Nadder rifes in the fouth weft part of 
the county, and runs by Chilmark. The 
Willy rifes near Warminfter^ and runs by 
Tarnburyy Orchejira^ and WilUn. The 
former of thefe rivers and the two latter 
nnite their ftreams at or' near Salijbury^ 
and then pafs on to Chfijlchurch in Hamp* 
Jhtre^ taking with them the Bourne^ which 
fprings in the eafternmoft part ofWiltJhire^ 
and, by running fouth weft, joins them 
below Salijbury. The Kennet has its fpring 
head in the middle of the county not far 
from Marlborough^ which it pailes, and 
takes a courfe eaftward to Berkjhire. 

Thefe rivers abound with good Trout, 
Graylikgy and other fine fijh; and I have 
had excellent diverfion in them. About Sali/^ 
buryy particularly^ I have taken fome /cores 
of Ttout and Grayling* 

WORCESTER- 
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WORCESTERSHIRE. 



The principal rivers of this county aW, 
the Severn^ which enters it on the north 
weft fide^ taking a courfe to the fouth- 
wtrd, and, paffing by Wonder and Up^ 
foHf foon enters Glouceftel'&ire ; the 
Tamey wl^ich^ enterrag this county on the 
weft border, ha$ a courfe to the fouth 
eaft till it joins the Severn^ which it does 
?AK)Ut two miles below Worce/ier. Bridge ; 
and the Avon^ which enters the eaft fide of 
the county, paffing by Perfi^ore^xA Eve^ 
fiamy and leaves it agaiti at the fouthefn- 
mbft point* There are alfd, the riv^ &«/- 
ivarpy which- runs through Dtoitwich and 
Bromfgrove^ and the Sft?«r, which paffes 
Kidderminfter and "Stourbridge. 

In fhefe rivers ate to be taken Salmony 

Salmon-Trouty, Trout^ Graylings and moft 

ether river fjh* I have caught very good 

Trout and Grayling in the Tame^ near Mr. 

'Berkley's feat^ about three miles fromWor^ 

cejier ; 
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iejler i hrd at l&toadhurft^ bet'we^fi'ue and 
fix miks. . / fuivi alfo fdktn fomejlne frotd 
in the Stour^ neat kidMMnJier. fhh 
iLamprejs in the Severn^ taken heiwee^ the 
dites ofWordefter andOIotedeJier^ 'orelargS 
and bxceffentj and gre^ -^(uafilfHies hf iJartt^ 
pnmsare iaken and potted in ih^etitiet. 



YORKSHIRE* 

Hiis totinty is watered by ah abuirdance 
of rivers } the principal of \thfeh are, tfie 
Bimibetj though this is not properly a 
diftSna tiver, as Hot haV&ig 4 I^jrfttig-.head 
of its, own, but rather. the mouth or re- 
ceptacle of divers other rivers, efpecially 
the Trenitj thfe Oufej the Dirnvent^ tht 
Dony the Airey the Calder^ the Wbarfry 
and the Swahy that uniting their 
breams form the Humbery which is the 
mbft violent cuk^fent in all the ifland, and 
A laft iaHs into the German Ocean be« 
twcen Tori/hire and Lincoinjhire ^^^-^kit 
Trent y which has been particularty notfced 
beforfe ; the Oufey which rifes en the wrill 
14 north 
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north weft fide of the couoity, takes, a 
courfe of fome Icpgth to the.fouth eafl:^ 
dividing the city of Tork into two parts ; 
the DarwenU which divides the North and 
Eaft Ridings^ rifes in the north eaft part 
of the county near the fea, and runs 
fouth and fouth weft till it joins the Otife; 
the Dorij or Dun^ which rifes among the 
hills near the fouth weft end of Tarkjhire^ 
runs fouth ward' by 'i?^/A^rA^;w, where it 
receives the river Rotber^ then, paffing on 
to Sh^eld^ turns to the north eaft by 
Doncqfter^ and, having received the Aire^ 
runs into the Oufe ; the Calder^ which hai. 
its fpring in Lancajhire^ enters this county. 
on the fouth weft (ide, and runs eaftward 
into the Aire; the Aire^ which has its 
fource at the bottpm of. a high hiU that 
goes by the name of Pennigmt Hill, runs, 
to . the eaft by Skipton^ Bradford^ and 
through Leeds ^ joining the Caider at CaJHe-^, 
ford Bridge near PontefnUl, and after* - 
wards joining the Don (which river has 
a thoufand windings, and from Skiptm 
to Gargrave is paffed . over eight times 
2 wiihin 
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ttrithin three miles) ; the Wharfe^ which 
ip)*ings dmong the hills in the weftem part * 
of the'^tounty, and riins ^ith a vioknt 
fiream chiefly to the fouth eaft till it eUtets 
the Ou/e; the Swale^ \^hich rifes aihoiig the 
hilkin the north v^e^ part of Yorkflufe, 
runs to the foiith eaft by RichmoHdj and 
joins the river Ufis a little below Borwgh^ 
bridge^ then» running on to kippon^ divides 
the North and Weft Ridings, There ate 
alfo^ the Hidly which rifes in this county^ 
and runs near Beverley} the Tees^ which 
rifes in the county of Durham^ and, run- 
ning eafterly through Gijborough^ dif- 
charges itfelf into the German .Ocean; 
the RibbU^ which is much noted for its 
Salmon, rifes out of a place called Rfb-^ 
hledale^ and runs into Lancaihire; and 
the Rhyy which runs throu^ Malton. 

There is in the Eaft Riding of this 
county a fmall but rapid .ftream called 
Duffield or Driffield Becky which produces 
as fine Trout as any river in England, fel- 
dom weighing lefs than two pounds, and 
frequently five or fix* 

^ Moji 
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' Mo/i of thefi rivers produce good Salmon^ , 
SalmoiuTroxtty Trout^ Pike^ Perch^ Eels, 
and Crawfijh (ivitb the latter of_ nvhith the 
river Ure abounds) } and alfo plenty of 
common fijh. 

. The river Humber is f aid to produce the 
great^ qimntity of that fort offifh which in 
this' part of the country is called the Golden 
Ufnbery andinother counties Grayling; and 
though fome are of opinion that they really 
are a different fpecies offjh^ yet I am con^ 
vinced that they are noty but that different 
counties give them thefefeparate names. 

I have often taken goodffh in the river Hull 
near Beverley^ famous for large Pikcy which 
are often caught from feven to eighteen pounds 
in weight. In fome of the lakes in this county 
(and^ iflrecolleii rights in thofe of Holder^ 
nefsjj are taken the Rud or Finfcale. 
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NORTH WALES, 

ANGLESEY, ISLE OP"* ' 

The chief iriveb are, the SraM, whicft 
rifes in the eisift fide of the ijQand, and; 
running moiWy fouth weft, falls itito thfe 
Mineu ; the Alowy which alfb hks its HIb 
in this county, and, after a winding courft 
of fome length^ lofes itielf in the Iiifli fea ; 
and the Keveny^ which fprings from ^ 
high hill to the north of Coydana^ and 
enters the fea on the fouth weft fide of the 
ifland. 

^ There is anabundafice ojfjinejijh in ihefi 
riveri^ particularly of Salnm^Trouti which 
are by fame called Sea Tr&un . Thefe run 
up the rivers from the fea in great numbers 
all thtfammer^ and cffordgood dinerftM t^ 
the an^er^ as I have epcperieHcedi 
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eARKARV0N8]FiIRE. 

T?hc chief mcr of this county is tfie 
Ctmway^ which rifes from a lake where 
this (hire, Dttbighffairej and Merioneth- 
Aire joittt (bei&g the boundary between 
ibe two firft,) and, running northward^ 
ftecooMss remarkably wide near Abercon<* 
way» at wiiich place it di&hasges^ itfelf intd^ 
liiefea. 

There are m ibis cemttf fome excellent 
rmrsfor ai^Un^f partictilarly near Bar^ar* 

DENBIGHSHIRE.* 

The principal riven of thi» county aTe^ 
die Clwydy, vftich rifes in iht center of the 
Aire^ and, taking a circular courfe to the 
fouth eaft, afterwards turns to the north-* • 
ward^ till it entera Mnijhire^^ and then 
&lls into the TdSki fea; the Elwj,^ which 
has its fource on the fouth weft edge of the 
^punty^ and runs moftly towards the 
north eaft into FHntJhirej. whete it JbMi. 
into the Chvyd; and thei?^^, which runa 

fronv 
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{rom Merioneft^ire into thla county, and 
becomes the boundary between it and 
Cbejhire. 

Thefi rivers afford good diverfim U an 
angler J which I have iMre than wee m^ 

PXINTSHIRB* 

This coaaty is watered by many rivers^ 
the chief of which are^ the Clwyd^ the 
Elwy^ the Wheeler y the Dee^ the SewcfH^ 
and tlitAlen; all which a%rd great quan« 
titles of good fiffu The Clwjd and the 
Elwf unite their ftreams at Su Afaph^ 
where I have caught many excellent Trout 
cf a fupetior flavour to thofe taken in 
England. 

The principal rivers of this county are, 
the Dee J the A^momy and dfee Dnujdb. 
The Dee^ winch has ils. rife in this counrfi^ 
IS fttppofed to pa&diroiigli the kdie called 
JPembk^Meer vitbool nuxui^ h^ wntert 
s J with 
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firith xhak of the lake, which is a large 
wafer, aad abounds with a much-efteemed . 
Idnd of fifli called a Guiniad^ as the Dee 
does with Salmon; and yet it is v^ re« 
^ markable, that there are never any Salmon 
taken in the Lake, por any Guinidd in the 
River. After the D^^ leaves this water. 
It takes a north eaft courfe into Denbigbr 
Jhire. The Avon has its fpring in Berdfe- 
Wofidj on the eaft fide of the Qounty, and, 
taking a north wefterly courfe, lofes itfelf 
m Su George^s Chflmteh The* Drurydh 
flows ftom a Lake in the north of thi^ 
county, and, taking a courfe to the fQ\ith 
Vireft, runs into the Iriit^ fea. 

• All thefe rivers produce great plenty of 
fifhj particularly of the Salmon and Trout 
Jtindj of which I have taken many. 

MOKTOOMERTSHIRE. 

This (:ounty is exceedingly well watered 
fe^y a number of fmall rivers, which run 
from all quarters of it iatp the Severn j a 
^yer which adds gitatly to the beauty of 

'■■ ' ••' •^■: -\ .. ' -the 
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the country where it has its fpringfrom 
the firfl: mountain of Plinlimxnon, and of 
which I have fpoken before. The rivers 
Rbydel and Wye iffue from the fame moun- 
tain, but foon leave the county* Tlie 
TenaU which rifes towards the north weft 
fide of the county, takes a courfe to the 
eaftward, and becomes part of the north* 
em boundary between this fhire and 
Denbighfhire^ and falls into the Severn at 
the north eaft point of the couifty. The^ 
Turgb has its fource on the weftern fide 
of the ihire, and runs eaftward till it 
comes to the foot of Mount Golway, 
where it turns to the north, and, after 
recdving the river Wunvay^ ialls into the 
Tenat. 

An angler meets with excellent /port in 
. ihefe rivers y which have great quantities 0f 
choice fijby of which I have had ajbare^ . 



«4 
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SOUTH WALES. 

BjlECfeKOCKSHIIVS or «R£C01^SHIREt 

The chief rivers are, the V^^ v*icb 
rifesfrom a fprlng on the caft of the Black 
Mountain in the foyth \x^eft part of the 
county, takes a courfe to the north, an4 
then, turning to the eaft, enters Mon- 
mouthfliire ; the Wye, \(rhich forms the 
north boundary between this pouhty and. 
Hadnorihire, and then runs into Herefordi- 
fcire ; the Irvon^ which rifes amongthe 
mountains to the north weft, runs at firft 
to the fout)}, and afterwards north eaft« 
crly into the Wye / the Tavye^ which iflues 
from tb^ foot of the Slack Mountain 
above mentioned, and runs into Olankor^ 
ganihire ; as doea the Rummy ^ foon after. 
Its rife in this county, 

I have caught many dozenjf of fine Trout 

pear the town ofBrecon^ and in other places 

^ thh county; but the Salmon taken iti the 

V^ Wf Wt accounted fo good as others^ 

f ^ Therf 
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T!^here is a large tuatsr about the middle of 
the county 9 called Breckmck^meer^ which is 
fame miles ovety and contains fucb quantities 
of fft>9 that it ts common to hear the peopk 
fay 9 that there are only two-thirds water t9 
meoffjh* 

CARMARTH£KSH1RF, 

The chief rivers are, the Tawayj whidi 
enters this county on the north eaft fide, 
runs moftly fouth and fouth weflf through 
Carmarthen^ and afterwards falls into the 
Briflol Channel; the Cotley^ which runs 
moftly from north to fouth, till it joins 
the TCawayi the TeivyyOr Tavey^ which 
has its fource in Cardiganfhire, and is the 
boundary between that county and this^ 
rill, having received the river Keach^ it 
dWides this county from Pembrokefhire. 

In thefe rivers are taken fine Salmon^ 
Salmon-Trouty Trout ^ and other good fijh. 
J have bad ei;celknt di^rfion in the Toway^ 
from the BiJhop*s featj down to near Car* 
fnarthen; farticularly in taking a kind of 

Trout^ 
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Trout J called by the inbabitanis of this courts 
try Sewen or Souen^ which are here very 
much e/ieemedj and afford great fport to the 
mgler ; yet it is very remarkable j that the 
fiople here never knew of any being taken 
by angling till thejirji time that I angled in 
ibis water; and many have been very much 
furfrifed at feeing me takcy in an afternoon^ 
from a dozen to eighteen or twenty of them^ 
with an artificial fly ^ 

CARDIGANSHIRE. 

The principal rivers of this county are, 
the Towayj which rifes in this county, and 
runs into Carmarthenfliire ; the Tein^yr 
which rifes from a hill of the fame name in 
the eaftern part of the county, parts it 
from Pembrokefliire, and, running for 
fome length among rocks and ftones, lofe9 
the appearance of a river ; after which, 
however, it begins to have a regular 
channel, and then, running towardis the 
ibuth weft, lofes itfelf in St. George's 
Channel below Cardigan ; and the Rhydel^ 
which has its fourcc on the fouth weft fide 
6 of. 
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of Pllnlimmbn Hill before mentioned, runs 
towards the fouth weft of this county, and 
falls into the fame channel. The IJhvyfhj 
which has its fpring near the lead-mines on 
th^ north *eaft fide of the county, alfo fialb 
into St. George's Channel with the 
^hydeL 

Thefe rivers produce great plenty ofjljb. 
The Teivy is ^ery remarkable for its Sal* 
pi^n. Here alfo 1 f)ave had admirable 
Jport, 

GL AMOROANSHI RC. 

The chief rivers are, the Avon^ whioh 
Tifes among the hills in the northern part 
of this county, and difdiarges itfelf into 
(he Briftol Channel ; the Rumney^ which 
|s fpon claimed by thfs county, becomes 
the boundary between it and Monmouth- 
ihire, and at laft falls into the mouth of 
the Severn; the Ogmore^ which rifes in the 
northern boundaries of this county, runs 
to the fouth ward through the middle of it^ 
Into the Briftol Channel ; and the Tavye^ 
enters at the north weft of the 

county. 
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. couDty, and runs towards the fouth weft, 
till it joins the Briftol Channel atSwanfey. 
There i& alfo the £/rx, and many other 

fmall dreams. 

The rivers here kave great variety of j^ 
« m»d tamy knowledge afford good angUr^^ 

PEMBROKESHIRE. 

This county has feveral fine rivers ; the 
principal of which are, the Teivy^ which- 
parts it fronv Carmarthenflure ; the Clethy^ 
which flows from Wrcnywaur-hill, and^ 
taking a fouth weft courfe, joins the river 
Domgledye; ai^d thei!)(72^^/if^;r^,whkfa iprings 
near the middle of the county, and, after 
having joined the Cledhewen^ pafles by 
Hav^fordwejly and at lengthy, receiving 
the Cletbyy continues its cour& to Milord* 
baven^ where it joins the fait water. 

All thefe are good Troui rivers ^ and have ^ 
plenty of other Jijb. . 



RAONOtl* 
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&ADKaRSHiaE» 

This county is well watered ; for, be- 
fide.the Tame or TI?;;zi/, which on the 
north eaft divides this county from Shrop- 
flnVe, and the Wye^ which waihes the 
wift iide, there are, the Itbonj whi^ 
riiies in the north of the jcotmty, and^ 
winding towards the fouth weft, after faav«> 
kig received feveral ftreams, joins the 
Wy^; and the Somergil^ which runs neaf 
the town of Radnor. Several other 
fireams alfo arife in this county, run into 
Shroplhire and Herefbrdflure, and afford 
good fifli ; and the rvvers in general abound 
Ki^th fuch excellent Trout and Graylings 
that it is delightful to angle in them^ h^ 
deed all the rivers of Wales j both north and 
/outb^ have great variety offjh. 
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. SCOTLAND. 

ABERDEENSHIRE. 

The prfticipal rivers of this county are, 
the Dee and the Don. It is bounded on 
the fouth by the former, which, after a 
long courfe, runs through the New Town 
of Aberdeeriy and then falls into the fea. 
The Ddty which paffes by Kintore and In^ 
veruryj has a winding courfe of many 
miles, and falls into the. fea ju(t below the 
Old Town of Aberdeen^ which is diiUnt 
from that of the New Town fomewhat 
more than a mile; and though thefe 
rivers join the fea fo near each other, yet 
they, have fuch different courfes, that a 
few miles up they are confiderably apart. 
Thefe excellent rivers produce fuch quan- 
tities of fine fifh, as is really afloniihing ! 
particularly S^almon, which brings in con- 
fiderable profits to the proprietors of the 
fifheries, who are united into companies^ 
en account of the great number of ihares^ 
of which no perfon can hold above one 

at 
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at a time. The Dee produces more Sal- 
mon than thC'Dm^ but the latter has the 
moft Trout, which I am convinced are 
better than thofe taken in any other river 
'Within my knowkdge, either in Great 
Britsun or Ireland. I have often caught 
many dozens of thefe fine Trout ; and 
onpe, in particular, afloniihed feveral gen- 
tlemen of Aberdeen (who were no ftrangers 
to the art of angling) by taking a fine di(h 
of them at a time when the fnow-water 
from the hills came down the river in 
abundance, being a cold day about the 
middle of March. 

/ have alfo caught fine Salmon^ Grills^ 
4ind Whitlings in thefe rivers^ and other fijh 
(f the Salman kind^ which afford much Jport 
to the angler. . \ 

There are alfo, the beautiful river 2?^?- 

veron^ which runs round one fide of the 

town of Strathbogie; and the river Bogie^ 

which furrounds the other fide, and then 

. joins the Deveron. 

Thefe rivers are both famous for Trouf* 

AYRSHIRg^ 
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aVrshir^e. 



The chief rivers are, the Aircy which 
has a long courfe, with its banks beauti- 
fully adorned with woods and gentlemen's 
feats, and, running moftly from eafl: to 
weft, falls into the fea ; the Coil^ which 
fells into the river Aire about four mile^ 
above the town of Ayr; the Stinehery the 
Girvetiy and the Irvin^ the laft of which 
divides Ayr from Cunningham. By thefe 
rivers and feveralfmaller ftreams this county 
is well watered } befide which, there is an 
extenfive lake called Dun^ fonie miles ia 
length and breadth, with an ifland, where- 
on is an old caltle of the fame name* 

Tbefe rivers yield very fine fifh^ farticu* 
larly Salmon and Trout. 

ARGYLESHIRE or INVERARY. 

This county has a remarkable number 
of, lochs or lakes which abound with filh. 
Loch'Awy between twenty and thirty miles 
in length, and in fome places only one ua 

breadth^ 
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bireadtb, is faid to contain twelve iflands. 
From it iffues a river called jiw^ which . 
tuns a courfe of feme few mites^ then en* 
ters Locb'Ediff (which is much noted fof 
Salmon), and afterwards fdls into the 
weftem fea not far from the I/le of MulL 
JLoch'Leven is a water of great extent 
and full of jfi0ib There are aUb feveral 
rivers in the I/le of Arran that aboiimlividi 
Salmon and Trout; befide which there 'are 
many rivers iiLother parts of the (hire. 

BAN^FSHIRS. 

This county is well watered by feveral 
finerivens; the chief of which are, the 
Spey^ a noble, rapid riVer, which runs on 
the weft through this Ihire^ paffing by 
Gordon Cq/ile^ the town oiFochuhen^ and 
other places of note ; the Dovern or De- 
^vertm^ . which runs on the eaft, a branch 
of which palTes through the town of 
Keifhy and becomes Very broads before it 
reaches the town oiBanff^ below which it 
meets th^fea j ai^d the Ugie^ which runs 
? on 
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9a die/outb, and divides it frdm Aberde^w^ 

fiire- ... 

. Titefs rivers^ specially the Spey^ abound 
Wth Salmon, and ofb^jmefjb. 

BERWICKSHIRE. 

. fht pdncipal rivers are, the Tweedy m 
WttrtKbl krge river, by whteh tbe coviatji 
h ptttly bovmddd on th^ fputh ; th^ 
LaikkTj which runs through a town oS 
the fame name, and paft Lauderfopt^ 
the feat of the noble family of the Maiti^ 
lands J keeping its courfe due north ; the 
l^ye^ which runs by AyeSon^ and joins the 
fea zxJ^emouih. There is alfo the Black 
WaUPi^di^^ White Water. ' . 
, 'All if thefe <mitain.many kinds of Jijh xn^ 
fkmdance^.^ 

BUTESHIRE AND CAITHNESS. 

: The rivi^r or water of TAur/o gives nam^ 
to tlje town of Thurfoy wl^ich it p^iss «i 
the eail Hdc, ^ and is vei^ fsraouft >fo^ Sal^ 



0i^n9 ivhich are fald to ke^p in the river 
ifcll the year* 

Ti^re are numbers of of bet fivers and 
takes in thk part &f Mf fiow^t^y^ v^bi(fk 
pfodwf uUimmn qmntities of'^% 
:.- ^ . li. : • . ^ . V ^ ,/:.: :. , • • 

' Tiie pirfnclpaf t^^ are^ the C^ and, 
^ L^okrti By the former the coiiflly fi 
^'aftfy ^bounded on the foutft j the htt# 
Jtrittl fkot^ ' L'och'LGmbTtd^ and joins Ae 
jE^d^; at the confluence of which ftands 
ffie town of Dumbarton. The ArA above 
iSeAtiotiedj Which h fltnatd among the 
mountains, IS faid to be fuil twenty-fytif 
"tnfle^ h|jg^ieiii^h. atid" ei^t' iii. breadth. It 
contains thirtjr ifiand'^, -{fifee. of wMch 
have churches, and fevefat/cif the reft are 
inilabited. R aboiiiids witti different forts 
of filH, particularly a delicious kind called 

J have qften an^ed i^ '^^^('^^ Clyde^ and 
iakmj^ne Salmon^ Trouf^T^ andoih^r 

\^-i' F 2 DUMFRIES. 
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DUMFRIES. .;p 

The principal rivers of this county are, 
the Annan and the Neith, or Nid. The 
former runs through the middle of the 
county, pailing by Mcffat^ an4| receiving 
feveral fmaller rivers in its cotrfe, which 
is between twenty and thirty, naiksj^ runs 
on to AnnaUy and afterwards^ &Ils int^ 
J^ Solway Firth. . The latter runs from 
Loch'Cure^ P^^ffing Dumfries^ and <||riding 
this (hire from iht Stewartry ofGalloway^^ 
and then joins the Solway Firth. Thera* 
are alfo many very fine Trout-ftreams that 
run into theff rivers. 

Near Dumfries and Annan I have taken 
large quantities, of fine fijh^ TBe rivers 
abound with excellent Salmon^ Trout, &V. ; 
iut the Annan is much the befifor angling. 

• • '•; •' \^ 

IDINBUROHSHIRE, OR MID LOTHIANt ^ 

The river Leith^ commonly caHed the 
Water di Leifh^ rifes Tome^ cdnfiabrable 
diftance above Edinburgh^ runs Vtiry ra-- 

pidly 
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pidly after rains ; lias a 'winding courfe, in 
which it paffes by the ca/IU of the city, 
and joins the Firth at Letth. It is a fmaH 
iiver upwards, from a little above Leith^ 
and in the midft of fummer is nearly dry, 
except where there are mill-pools. — ^I have 
takeh very fine Trout in many parts of this 
water, and often near Edinburgh. There 
is alfo a river called EJk^ which pafles the 
town of Dalkeith y and feveral others ifi 
ihis county, wherein Aere is good angling. 



II-GINSHIRE. 



This county has feveral fine rivers ; 
^ong thi principal of which is, the 
Spey^ which, next to the Tay^ is ac- 
counted the mod confiderable in the 
iiorth of Scotland, and the mod rapid of 
all the kingdom. It has its fpring in 
Badenochy and, exclufive of its turnings 
and windings, has a courfe of upwards of 
feventy miles, failing at laft into the North 
Sea. Th^Nefs rifes from a lake caWed 
daith^ near the Irijb Sea^ from which k 
jp 3 has 
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l)^i(« &ame for ^ fetz-nQnl^; ruxin&ig 
ppfih .t^fifterly,^ it foll^ :iQto Loeb'Gmif$ 
^Cjerwa^ds into it water caited<^a^;V, u4 
thea^ taking a courfe towai^s the fo^^h 
eaft, vf^lM^ito L(2rA-iy^. ^^ The £j^# 
iprings 7 few.^iie$ above thi; coyaity, -aiul 
fs^Is into the .fea a few mil^ below' it^ 
^^rlf furro:i^n^ing the tqmn of Elgin ii| 
ks coiirfe, and abounding with Salinoa 
even to the very head. All thefe rivers 
haye e^pellent fifberies^ wh^^ein are taken 
tvery feafon fuch vaft qaaniities of Sabmn 
and other fifh as would feem iWedible to 
a ftrangen LochTNefs iy about twenty, 
four miles in length, and faid to be of un* 
]ka9wn depths It is likewife remarkiibk 
for neverfreeTJn^* 

Ma^y of th^eloch are formed of'- rivers^ 
%i^iehy dffcenditJ^ from th^ir fprings in 
fimving riils^ and augmeiiting' iheir Jlreams^ 
income river^s; then^ meeting with bqllow 
filfces in their pajfage (fome of them of vq/i 
^ffHi among hills J J ^:<pand into lakes^ or 
lo£hs^ tiU^ finding a proper channel^ tb&} 
psJiiTM their form of rivjers. Thus wUfinie 
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ffihem expand fever al times before thtyjin^ 
their coutfe to ihefea^ 



FIFE^HIRB.. 



: This county is watered by ierorsd 
rivers j of which, bcfide the Tarti and the 
Tajfj the Lfeven and the Edin are die 
chief. The Leven flow$ ftoai Lough^ 
ij€ven at Kmrofs^ and ruiis from thence 
by LeJJ^ to Ely^ a town iStuated oh the 
wed fide of its motith. 

The Sahnoh in this rroer urt efieemedih^ 
ieji in this part tf Scotland; and the Lougfi 
^^ounds with Trout from four or fve to 
twelve or fourteen founds height. 

The Edin or Eden runs by the county 
town of Gowpar^ and is alfo famous far fjl>. 

FORFARSHlft£, OR AKGUS. 

The principal rivers of thi« county are, 

the Taj^ which entets it a little above 

Dundee^ a few miles belotsr which it falls 

• itito the Firth of Tay; and the North-Eji, 

• and South'E^^ which nearly furround the 

f 4. town 
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tg\ffi oi Mwtrqf?j and then fall into th« 
northern fea, near four miles diftance fron> 
each other. 

Thefe rivers abound with excellent Salmon 

and Trout J of which J have taken great 

quantities in the North-E/k^ about four miles 

from Montr ofe. Once in particular^ fo late 

in the year as the 24th of December ^ I took 

("with a fly J a fine difb of Trout ^ byjome 

called White Troui^ but here called Whi^ 

lings. They hadjti/i run from tbefea^ and 

appeared as bright asftlver. Thefe fifh are 

greatly efieemed ; they ajford the angler much 

^ort^ and more or lefs of them are to be 

found in this river at all times ; in the win^ 

ter^ where the tide flows ; andinfpringand 

fummer^ at a difiance up the rivers^ in tb^ 

tn(fl rapid fireams. 

HADDINCTCNSHIRE, or east LOTHIAN. 

The cbi^f rivers of this county are, the 
Ftrth^ which runs to Dunbar Harbour ^ and 
the Tyne^ a fmall though pretty river,^ 
wliich rifes from tb^ hills pez^r Tejier^ andj^ 
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after watering a fine and plestfant vale^ 
runs through the town of Haddington; 
near which is good angling for Trout and 
ether Jijh. 

INVERNESS* 

The principal river of this fliire is the 
ife/s^ the particulars whereof have been 
before mentioned, and which, after quitting 
jANigh-Nefs, difcharges^ itfelf into the 
Firth of Murray^ at the bottom of which 
ilands the town of Invernefs. 

Jn this river are taken larger Salmon^ 
and greater quantities of Trout ^ than are to , 
be found elf ewhere in Scotland^ 

KINCARDINESHIRE. 

The principal rivers are, the Dee^ whick 
feparates this county from Aberdeenfhire^ 
and the Norfh-Efi^ by which it is bounded 
on the fouth. 

Thefe rivers have been particularly fpoken 
^before* 

THE 



tHE stewartry of ItrRKCtft^lRldirf^ 
OR LOWER GALLb^WAY. 

*Thc principal risers are, the Nitb and 

the Dee. The former has. been fpoken of 

before; the latter rifes from the moun- 

laihs near CarHckj and joins the f^at 

Kfrcu^brighty having fd remarkable ^ 

;; •' "Wrfedlh^ 'courfe, that, though it is not 

Ji i*love fetenty milfcs in a line, it is fail! tti . 

';-'^. .\ >^^at'tteo hundred.' Thefe is alfo the 

/^KeMj Vhich ;runs through New Gal- 

• Mifaj^.' ' "' ' 

*'' ^bejb rivers^ with otlyers of lefs mfe hi 
this Jlewartry^ produce fine Trouty dtrid 
/rffard the Angler much /port.' 



' LA'KaRBISHIRE, or CLYDESDALE. 

; Thettjarincipal rivers are, the Clyd^i l&f 
jlnnan^ and the Tweed) the ^Wo former 
rifinff from a mqyuntain caUcd Err kk Hilly 
and^the latter dircharging itfelf into the 
Gerjoian Ocean, near the mouth of the 

Firth. 



'^. 
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Brtk. Thefe is alfo the rivrf Dmglai^ 

which faH$ iota the Clyde a little below the • 

town oi Lmiatk^ 

Thef^ riven produce good fijh. 

NAIRNSHIRr. ' ; • /';' /,/ . / , 

The principal river is fife ^^^mt ^^fcj^/r ^ /;'/ 
runs on the fouth weft'^pt qf:|Hfcount]^ j^^^^ V 
and meets the fea l^^jjpy^ M^ towa ,4yf 
JfJairn^ which {lands' upojrt its mouthy 
There are alfo the Galder^ which runs by 
a caftle of the fame name, and the Findhorriy 
which runs "by a feat of the Earl of Mur-^ 
y*ay^ called Tarnaway Oajlle. There are 
befide many lakes and fmaller rivers y that 
produce prodigious quantities of 5&A«^/^ >... 
• Trout y and vtherfijh, 

PfiEBLESHIRE, OR TWEEDAt.E, ._ 

The chief river is the Tweedy which is 
faid to have given name to the county. It 
rifes at a place called Tweed^s Cthfsy runs , 
from weft to eaft through the country, 

azkd 
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Aiid recedes fevcral rivers in its coutie^ 
^Jiich it takes by Xhc- town: o( Pe^Ie^. 
The river Tarrow runs from a loch catied 
Weji Water Locb^ wtiich abounds with 
fiih, particularly Eels, of which there arts 
incredible quantities. On the top of a hili 
called Genen is Lochgenen Lake^ from 
wtiicli a river runs that fdlls into Annan* 
dale from a precipice computed to be 
two hundred and fifty feet high, and where 
many times tht0o are kitted by the^fall oi* 
the water. 

* PEkrHSHlRt. 

. The chief river of this county is the 
• 9iy, a njoft beautiful water, which, as. I 
tave been informed, fprings from a fmall , 
lake J or kind of large bafm^ on the top of 
one of the Breadalbane mountains^ which is 
fuppofed to bfe unfathomable, and Wherein 
are jium})eri5 of fmall Trouh From this iffue 
feveral little rills, but tbefe, foon pniting, 
become Qfte dream, which pus fii^ft to 
|he iiprth throujgh the country of Bireqda^ 
\ bane^ 
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i^n^y :^»d^)!berc^ ' rAdnn^. many other 
rivers, expands itfelf into Loch-Tay^ about, 
twenty mii^ Jn I^ngtb, and ieven ia 
breadth i .^ftcr v^ich,. finding a prop^ 
channel, it beconies a fine rapid irvery 
taking its name from th^ loch. It nearly - 
furrounds jthe town of Dunkeldj fituace 
at the foot of the Grampian Hills. ; has a . 
long courfe, traverfing the very heart d 
Scotland (palling Fertb and Dundee)^ titt 
. it enters the fea.^ The river Em rifes fer 
weft, on the frontiers of the we/tern bilh ^ 
near Glengill, and, running tKroogh the 
pl«afant country of StratJkrtt^ falls into 
the Tay betow Perth, after runi>ing a 
courfe of about thirty-fo«r miles, whereinir 
it pafles many gentlemen's feats on both ^ . 
fides <>f it. The river Timel runs near 
the pafs of Gillicranky, about fourteen 
mifes from Dunkeld. The ICeiih, which 
is famous for its Salmon Fifhery^ has 2i' 
cataraftneap the jB/^/r of Dummondy^^ 
found ^f which among the rocks is 'fa 
Idiad all. nearly to ftun thofe who coonreijl^ 
'^^«fc nigh 



^ 



nigh it. Thb river allb fsOh into fiiS 

Toy* ... * 

, In thi Tay^ neat Perth^ I have ofteri 
ttlam firm Sahnon and Tnrttt^ wUb wbkb 
this river abounds ; and Mci^ in particular ^ 

• wtbajly^ Icaugbfmate Trout of different 
tdnds than I was able to carry bome^ weigh'^ 

, mg from one to tbree or four pounds eacbi 
which much furpnfed federal gentlemen who 
mere thought to be good anglers^ and wh9 
had been out all that day^ qfid had taken only- 
J^venteen. — Another time^ being in Odober^ 
I went up the Hay aboiufmr miles^ and bad ^ 
kutjuji begun angling when a kind of JkeA 
^iegan to fall; and the fajier it cam$ down^ 
the more eagerly the jijh tookj for about «» 
Sours ^ svhen I was obliged to quk myjiaii^ 
the fleet terminating in a generalfnow* By 
this time^ however y ihad t^n upwards (jf, 
tbree dozien :^ Trout :(here calied tVbit* 
imgO? allingoodfsajim. * 

: In the Fiftiery^ a tittle above the bridge at 
J^hy and qpp^u Seme Hot^y I b^ve 

^MtmJ&omty^fota^ Salmon t^ 



-ir* 
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'^ and have been tcddby thf^ermientbat tk^ 
wry often t(^kemGre.' Th^M SoUnm ar^ 
isired m the Jam manner as ihofi t^fi$a ^^ 
Berwick^ and fent txk London and sit^im 

markets. 

' ) 

RENFREWSHtRE. 

^ The ?hief river .\Qf this cottfitx \^% iftfr 
€/)¥/(?» :\fhi<;ii:rT^s ?gi sm M^ Qf i«5 peiflFt 

Th^re are ajiq the K^i^/^^- G^r^ %b4, tfe^ 
JJ/ar^ G«r/, up9i^ thf fipr^Bjer of ;^;i^fil 
ftarids tlie towtt o£ Pai/ky-^ Tjiictfewat/ciSr 
vnking thdx ftr^ams, %ll^iu^^he<ir:£)^« 

I have taken Jine Trout ^ Percb^ ancfs^hasi 
fjh^ a few miles above Glafgpw^ 

' .' • Rq»8. ' , 

' This county abounds witii ibchs anJ . 
*wtfri which produce great qudntities of 
fi(h ; and there are j^eries epiabliflied fer 
taking b^th.riiiei' and Ufa fiffa; for many* 
^f their lochs are properly 2i4|Ks.of the %i^ 
5 whereia 
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wherein are taken numbers of white Mii 
^rticularly Herrings and God^ 
»/ - 'There is alfo good angling in the rivers^ at 
uMftante fnm thefea. 

ROXBURGHSHIRE* 

The principal tlvers are, the Tiveeii 
the T(fy^ and the Jed. The former of 
thefe runs through Kelfo^ but does not 
part Scotland from England^ though it 
pafles near the Englifli borders. The two 
ktter unite their ftreams near Jedburgh^ 
which takes its name from the river Jed. 

An angler may find good /port in theft 
rivers. 

SELKIRKSHIRE. 

The chief rivers are, the Ettrick^ which 
runs through a foreft of the lame name; 
the Tarrowj before fpoken of j and the 
Calla^Water. ^ 

• ' Thefe fivers pr^dUce plenty of Eels^ and 
/omf o^er goQ^fiJh, 

STIRLING* 
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STIRLINGSHIRE. 

The principal river is the Forth, which 
is by fome reckoned the^moft famous, 
though not the longed river in Scotland* 
It rifes near the hill called Lomdnitj and^ 
running by Stirling^ tikes a renurkably 
Terpentine courfe, perhaps^ the moft beau- 
tiful ever feen in xiatiirei The form of 
its winding may be coilceived by the 
length of the way, for it is upwards. of 
twenty-four miles from Stirling to Alloa 
by water, and fcarfedy fbur miles by land. 
It afterwards joins the Firth near Edin- 
burgh. There is alfo.the river Aliany which 
runs by the town of i)i/;»^&f«. 

The/e rivers produce Salmon and Trout 4n 
abundance. About four miles aimxe Stir^ 
ling there is as good Trout-fi/hing as lever 
experienced. 

StJtHERL'Al^tySHIRE* 

This county has a great xnany rivers 

and lochs; the number of the latter 

6 i$ 
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is faid'to be above fifty, the largeff of 
which is LocB'Ffny near twenty miks long* 
In (hort, this county & fo weU watered by 
taysj rivers^^ and lochs j that mofl: of their 
iMuns are wafhed with fait or frefh water, 
as are the Highlands in general, the Ork- 
neys not excepted. 

Their waters abound with Salmon, Trout j 
plenty of Cod and other fea-jijh; Eelsy and 
tnoji kinds ofJhoU-JiJh^ 



WIGTONSHIKE,- OR UPPER GALLOWAY,. 

This is a mountainous country, and has 
many rivers and lochs, which Ke eveiy- 
where under the hills, and produce excel- 
lent fiOl- of various kinds, particularly 
prodigious quantities of fine Eels. The 
river Loffie runs near Port^Patricky, and 
aSbrd$ good angling. 

The rivers of Scotland are remarkably 
clear, and in general abound with large 
rockfiones, which in many places appear fe*^, 
veral feet above the furface of the water, 
and lie very thick together; and the bottoms 

and 
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ind banks being frequently lined with the 
Jame uneven^ rocky fubjlance^ caufes many 
nnoUnt jireams and Jails rf water. This 
country has alfofo many inlets of thefea on 
every Jide^ that there isfcarcely any part of 
it above forty or fftf miles from fome bay^ 
creek; or arm of the ocean: all which cir^ 
cumjiances occajion the rivers of Scotland to 
abound more with Salmon and Trout than 
ihofe of other countries^ where the rivers are 
more inland^ more muddy ^ and the flr earns 
iefs rapids 



IRELAND. 

t^e principal Rivers- and Loughs of this 
country are the folloiving : 

iTie Shannonj as noble a river as any Eu- 
ropean ifland can boafl: of, and which in its 
couife receives many other rivers, takes its 
rife from a fpring among the mountains near 
Swadlingbar. It then expands into Lough 
. - 02 Jtlen^ 
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AlJen^ eight or nine miles in length, and 
four or ifive in breadth. It afterwards 
iorvci.^ Lough Ree^ about fifteen iiiiles long, 
and beautifully diyerfified with about fixty 
iflands ; and fhortly afterwards e3q)ands 
into a third called Lough-Dergy which .is 
flill larger, and upon which are about 
fifty iflands j the moft extenfive of which, 
called ilanmore^ contains about an hundred 
acres of well-cultivated, fertile land ; on 
another, called Holy IJJand^ are the ruins 
of feven churches and a high round tower. 
The Shannon then runs on to Limerick^ 
having in this courfe many beautiful 
water-falls ; fo that in one hundred and 
twenty-eight miles the fallis one hundred 
and fifty feet. From this place it is na- 
vigable to tlie fea, which is about fixty- 
three miles more. 

This river (which divides the province 
of Connaught from Leinfter and Munfter) 
after leaving thefe lakes runs very violently 
in many places, and abounds witb delightful 
ftreams, which are frequented by excellent 
Salmon and Trout. It alfo "produces the 

largeft 
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hrgefiPike and Eels that I ever law, and 
very Bne Percb. 

Three or four miles above Limerick I have 
often taken large Salmon^ and do'&ens of fine 
Troia. There is good angling near the Sal'. 
m$n Fifheryy a little above the town; and 
alfo below ity near the great bridge. 

In this watery particularly in fome of 
the Loughsy is taken a fpecies of fre,ft- 
water Trout, which never vifits the fea, 
and is called by the people of the country 
Gilderoy or Gill-a-roe Trout. They are vexy. 
large and beautiful, weighing from two or 
three pounds up to thirty ; but what is 
mod furprifing in thefe fifli is, their hav- 
ing gizzards within them every way limilar 
to that of a fowl ; and thofe taken from 
the larg^e Trouts are full as large as turkies* 
gizzards. Thefe fifli are much efteemed 
fpr their fine flavour, which is fuperior 
tp that of any other. They are of the 
fame, make as other Trouty except being 
thicker in proportion to their length, and 
much redder, both before an^ after being 
dreffed. 

03 The 
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The Suire, th^ Neor^ and the Barrow^ 
fpringfroma mountdinczlhdSlieU' Bloom.' 
The Suite flows from a branch .of it called 
Bein-Duffey in the county of Tipper ary^ 
and runs firft to the fouth-eaft^ then fouth- 
crly for near fgrty miles, when it turns to 
the north and afterwards to the eaft, and 
at length receives the "Neor and the 
Barrow. 

This river runs through the towns of 
Chnmell and Carrick^ where there is exceU 
lent angling for Salmon and Trovi. 

The liJeor rifes out of the fame branch, 
and, running to the fouth eaft, falls into 
the Barrow. The Barrow rifes out of the 
fame mountain in the ^een^s County ^ and 
after taking a northerly courfe turns to the 
fouth, and before it reaches Rofs is joined 
by the Neor; from this place it continues 
a foutherly courfe under the name of the 
river of Rofs^ and, being joined by the 
Suire^ they all lofe themfelves in the feai 
\)t\o'wWaterford. 

« yf// thefe rivers produce excellent Jijh^ par^ 
ficularly Salmon and Trout. In the Bar^ 
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T9Wy near Kilkenny and Carkw^ there is 
'verj good angRng. 

There is a fmall river called Kilmachow 
or Kilmycow River^ which runs by the 
feat of Godfrey Greene Efq. and falls iato 
the Buire about two miles above Waterford^ 
wherein I have often angled, and never 
miffed taking plenty of good Trout* 
There is alfo another river, which runs 
through the park of the Marquis of Water- 
ford^ and falls into the Suire about eight 
miles above Waterford. 

I have often fijhed through his lordfbip^s 
parky and never failed to meet with good 
Sport. 

The Black-Water^ by fome called jkt 
Broad-Water^ fprings from a mountain in 
the county of Kerry^ and after nmning 
fome little way to the fouth, and receiving 
many ftreams, takes an eafterly direftion^ 
till at length, turning fuddenly to the 
fouth, it continues its courfe to the Bay of 
ToughalL There are, however, other 
rivers in nhis country that are called the 
Black-Water^ one of which falls into the 
04 ' Shannoft^ 
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Shannon, another into the Boyne^ and an* 
other (iA the county of Wexford) rims 
into the fea. 

The river Bann^ famous for its Salmon 
Fijheryy rifes out of a mountain in the 
county of Down^ and, flowing northward j» 
after a courfe of near thirty miles, receiv- 
ing the river Tanivagecj falls into Lough-: 
neaghy and, paffing through it, keeps oi| 
a northerly courfe, dividing the counties 
of Antrim and Londonderry^ and falls into 
the fea i^ear Coleraine. 
, The Lee flows from a lake in the county 
of Corky and has an eafterly courfe of 
about thirty mil^s ; it then becomes much 
enlarged by the number of ftreams that it 
receives, and, pafling by Cork, difcharge? 
kfelfmtothefea. 

This river produces excellent jifh^ particu^ 
Jarly Salmon and Trota^ the former of^bicb 
are always infeafm^ like thofe of the river 
Wye in England; the latter run very targe^ 
and are much ejleemedfor their ^ne flavour. 
I have (ften angled in this water^ and batk 
fiad excellent diver/ion. There are alfofe- 

veral 
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veral fnialler rivers round about Cork^ 
which afford the angler good fport^ particu-- 
larly at Upper and Lower Glanmire^ . about 
four miles from Cork^ and Blarney^ about 
three miles. 

The Liffty rifes in the county oiWickloWy 
and takes a circliitg courfe through that 
and the^ counties of Kildare and Dublin^ 
paffing by hiixlip^ ChapeUzody an3 the 
.city of Dublin^ below which it difcharges^ 
itfelf into Dublin Bay. 

Some good Salmon are taken in this river ^ 
and plenty of Trout ^ of which I have caught 
many doT^ens above the city ; but they are the 
worji of their kind that I ever remember t$ 
havefeen. 

There is a fmall flream, called 
Cajile-Knock river^ that runs into the 
hiffey below Dublin^ and out of which I 
have taken a number of good Trout. 

The Boyne rifes in the Kin^s County^' 
^d falls into the fea at Drogheda. . It is ^ 
yeJy confiderable river, and is famous for 
^cellent Salmon and TrouU 

There 
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There are alfq the rivers Nure^ Slaine^ 
and Mayy in the province of Lein/ier;-^ 
the Moy^ in the county of Mayo^ which, 
fox fbme way, divides it from Sligo^ and 
fells into the Ocean near Mayo and Kil- 
lalo ; the Suckj which divides Ro/commm 
from Galwayy and falls into the Sbannm 
near Clorferf; the Drofosj a river in the 
county of ClarCy which alfo falls into the 
Sbaimon; and the Gall iwGalwayy which 
falls into a bay of the fame name. This 
province of Cannaugbty and that of Ul/iery 
nbound with . extenfive and beautiful 
hkes ; Lough-Erne and Laugb-Neagb are 
accounted the largeft in Ireland; the 
former has two branches, which extend 
through the whole county of F^rmanaghj 
dividing it into two almofl: equal parts* 
It is about thirty miles in length, but of 
an unequal breadth, and is faid to contain 
four hundred little ifiands, fome oi which 
are inhabited. 

This water contains great quantities of 
fne Salmon and Trout ^ Pike of a prodigious 
fize^ and great numbers of ricb Eels. 
^ ^ Lc 
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Lough'Heagb is an extremely large lake, 
being more than twenty miles in length, 
and about twelve broad, exclufive of 
Lough'Begy which is joined to the north 
weft end of it by a narrow channel, and is 
four miles in length and four in breadth. 
Lough'Neagh is very remarkable for receiv- 
ing ten rivers (moft of them very con- 
fiderable) and feveral brooks, yet hav- 
ing but one narrow outlet for difcharging 
this grpat flux of water, and for communis 
eating its benefits to the cojunties of -A*- 
magh^ Tyrone J Londonderry^ Antrim, and 
Down* 

This water contains plenty of fine fijb^ 
particularly a fort of Trota called Bodach er 
Churl, fame of which have been taken that 
%veighed thirty pounds. 

Lough-'l^ne (more commonly called 
t\iG Lake of Killarney) in the province of 
Mun/ier^ and county of Kerry^ is remark-* 
able for its fmgular beauties, being inter-- 
fperfed with a variety of pifturefque 
fflands, many of them rich in herbage 
in4 w^U inhs^bited. 

-n 
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R is properly two lakes : the lowdi is 
s^ut fev^n miles long aad four broady 
and coramuAicates with the Upper one by^ 
a iKirrow paffage of about tliree miles ia 
ktigth, a fin&kil part of which is not navi^ 
gSbW by teafon of a (hallow defcent of the 
Water. The waters that are collected tnta 
' the ^lpper lake from the mountains, and 
from the little river Flefi^ pafs into the 
low(E;r lake, and are thence difcfaarged into 
ihfi fea, which ts diftwt ^bout. tweirity 
xHttes, by an outlet^* or finall river, catled 
ibtt Lane or Lem. 

The upper lake is about three. Rules 
Img mod one in breadth, and is quite en- 
oompa(&d inith. high mountains, the moft 
teniarkable o£ which are thofe of Glena 
and the Turk ; and behind thefe are others 
ftifl higher^ called the Reeks. Eight 
iflantk em|3ellifli this lake. The echos 
pvodfaced by the found of the French*horn 
and theexplofion of cannon arerepeated^ 
and rebound as it were among the .moun*- 
tains J the latter at firft refen^bling loud 
thunder, dying gradually away and thefli 
reviving, till it finally expire. 

14 In 
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jfe th^e waters h nojl excellent angling 
for Trout and other Jijh. 

Thfcre are many more hchs^ feme t)f 
which ate ^prof()efly hilets of the feaj as 
Lough-Foykj about fourtfeeh miles long 
and eight wide^ into which the fea flows 
by a chailnel about a mile over; the Lough 
of Strangford in the county of Down, 
which extends from Newtown in the north to 
Strangford in the fouth, near twenty miles, 
and is in fome places more than five miles 
broad, having about fifty fmall iflands* 

There are alfo, the Swilfyy in the 
county of Donegalj which falls into the 
northern ocean $ the Lagan-Water^ in the 
county of Down, which pafies by Dromore^ 
Lijburne^ and Belfqfi^ into the bay of Car- 
rickfergus ; and xht Newry-Water^ which 
parts Down from Armagh^ and falls into 
the bay of Carlingford. 

IJhall here remark^ that there are innu^ 
merable brooks and rivulets j both in Great 
Britain and Ireland^ which afford the/port/- 
man as much diverfton as many of the larger 
rivers y and that there are feveral rivers of 

the fame name in each country. 

The 
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The bofpiiality that I have experienced 
throughout my travels, particularly in Scot^ 
land and Ireland, has ever been unbounded^ 
and is juilly entitled to my mofl gratefol 
acknowledgements. 
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PART THE SECOND. 

A defcription of all the different kinds (f 

Jijh that are' to be taken by angling in the 

rivers and other waters of England^ 

Wales^ Scotland^ and Irehnd'^Tbeir 

natures; feafons; /pawning times ; andy, 

particularly^, the ingenious manner i?t 

which the Salmons and Trouts make their 

ieds for the purpofe of cq/lirf?; their feed 

therein^ ^c.^^The curious waier falls 

sailed Salmon leaps, with an account of thet 

furprijing activity and exertion of thatjifb 

m leaping-^ The real manner of Eels breed" 

ing — The haunts and feeding-times of 

each 
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eachjijh — How to angle for them in the 
beji andfurejl ways^ and to manage them 
when hooked. — Rods ; materials for the 
heji; and the proper tackle for every kind 
of ffh as federally defer ibed — In/irudions 

for procuring and preferving the hejl baits 
— The beJi method for thofe who refide in 
the count ry^ and wijhto make their own 
rods^ of procuring and feafoning flocks 
and tops for that purpofe^ and how to 
make them in the befi manner — A proper 
glue for fpliced rods; and a moft excellent 
vamijb^ for preventing them from decays 
ing^ or being worm-eaten — How to make 
bair-linesj and to choofe hairs ^ gut^ hooks, 

floats J ^c. — Things neceffary for the 
angler to take out with him — The befi 
methods^ of colouring* gut or hair; — with 
many other ufeful^ curi&usy and pleqfing 

fubjedsj concluding with afhortfketch of 

fome methods for falt^water angling. 



Uamef 
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It^ames of fijhes taken \y angling In out 
rivers J Isfa 

I ft, Tb^fe (ffc^(fst\^ 

Salmon-Fry^ 

Salmon-Trout, 

BuU-Trout or Scurfj 

Bulger-TTrout, 

White Trout, Sewen or Whitllag^ 

Gravling, Laft-fpring, Shedder, On- 

vel-laft-fpring, or Sainpfon^ 
Mullet^ 
Smelt, 
Barbel, 
FIounder> 
EeL 

*d, Tbofhthat do not vj/it tbeJaitMtt^. 

Trout, 
Graylings 
Fike^Luce^ or Jack^ 

•a l^crcb. 
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Perch, 

Ruff.orPopc^ 
Gudgeon, 
Tench, 
Carp, 

Chub, Chevin, Nob, or Botling, 
Rudd or Finfcjile, 
Bream, 
Roach, 

Dace or Dare, 
Bleak, Bley, or Whitn^, 
Minnow, 
' Loach, 
Bull-head or Miller's Thumb, 
Stickleback, Banftickle, ot Sharp- 
ling. 

OF THE SALMOJf* 

The Salmon may juftly be termed, 
ammg fr^ihrw«ter fiib, the iup&ripr of the 
rivers, both as it is the largefl in fize, 
and the moft excellent in its nature; It is 
a very handfome*made fi(h; t&e head is 
fmallj^ with a iharpHk noFe; the body is 
9 tongilh. 



JbhgiA, afid cohered with fifie bright' thia 
iaile& ; the colour on the back b blueilb) on 
the other parts white, and it is very agrees 
abty marked xvitk inregulat blackifh or 
reddifli-brown fpot^, even on the head^ 
the coiners of the gills, and all the way 
down on each fide, from the lateral lines 
(which run from head to tail% to neai* 
die edge of the back, but very few are to 
be found on the belly fides of the lines ; 
and the tail is forked* The female may 
be diftinguiflicd from the male by having 
a longer fnout, and fcales that are not 
quite fa bright, with fpots more of a 
darkifh brown colour ; the belly alfo is 
fcttter; and the flefh is ihore dry^ ndt fo 
red, nor of fo good a flavour- 

The Salmon is certainly a fi(h of prey, 
having teeth in his mouth, as other fifli of 
prey hate, and delighting in purfuing and 
febiag fmall fi(h. It is very remarkable, 
however^ that though a Salmon (hall be 
taken in the very aft of chafing and catch- 
ing the fmall fry, yet, upon opening it, 
nothing of that nature will be found within: 
H 2 it ; 
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it; nor has it ever been dlfcovered, by 
opening thefe fifli, what they do fubfift 
on. 

The Salmon is a fifh of paflage, fre- 
quenting both the fait and frefh water. 
Some begin to leave the fea at the latter 
end of December, others in January and 
February, and continue running up the 
rivers more or lefs till near theu: fpawnxng 
time, which is chiefly in the months of 
September and Odober; though fome 
Ipawn before that time, and fome after; 
for I have obferved them to be big with 
roe in January in fome countries, and in 
others in May, They begin to go out of 
feafon in July, which may be difcovered 
by their fcales appearing rougher and not 
fo bright, and a little blackifh about the 
head ; in fhort, they can never be faid to be 
m perfedlon when they begin to hav^roe ; 
from which time they will gradually get 
worfe and worfe ; and near their fpawning 
time they will turn to a fort of dirty yellow- 
ifii colour ; their flefli will be foft, their 
beautiful fpots vaniih ; and, aiter fpawn« 
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mg, they \rill become black, difagreeable 
to look at, and appear not like fiih of the 
fame kind. 

The Porpusy or Sea-Hogj is a great 
enemy to Salmon, and will often chafe 
them for a confiderable diftance up the 
rivers. 

The Salmon always breeds in rivers 
that have commmiications with the fea ; 
but fo high up as to have the water pure 
and free froin any brackifh tindure. They 
are very reftlefs, and always endeavouring 
to get near the fpring head ; to effeft 
which, they will leap over weirs and other 
obftru6ions, to the aftonifhment of the 
beholders; and thus, in the courfe of 
their journey, they fix on convenient places 
for their purpofe, which are generally 
upon flats, where the bottom is gravel and 
land, and the ftream moderate, and not 
over deep ; they alfo prefer the tails and 
fides of fwift ftreams. By the time" they 
have accommodated themfelves. Nature 
fuppUes the males with an excrej^ 
H 3 c^JM^ 



c^nce*j which gro^s out taf titt/eiid of ihe 
lower jaw» and is a, bony grtftle, foniewhat 
refetnbling a large hawk*s beak j it k very 
ftrciig, and wiii grow to the length of 
aboixt an inch and t half, or more, Wid) 
this they go to work, and throw vp the 
gravel and fand m heaps a foot or more 
high, like mde-hiik in a field, leaving 
hollow places between, wherem the females 
Oafl: theh* ^ggs ; a&d the snailes, perform-^ 
Big theirxtatural office, go to wotk again, 
aoad cover all fubAsuitially oves, to prevent 
other fifli from deftroying them, and eo 
nciinrifh and bring them to perf$6tiont^ 
This done, tfeey immediately Tun down ' 
the rivers to the fea, which teftores them 

. * This excrefgence, dr tufk^ 'in the Salmon,. la 
not a fign of his being fickly, nor a defence againft 
fifli that would devotrr the.fpawn (ashasheen alTert- 
ed by many writers on ihc nature of tibia Mi) ; h«t ia 
given him by Nature purely for the purpofe.af mak- 
ing the beds for the females to fpawn in ; for all 
frefh-water fi(h are fearfol of approaching 'the Sal- 
mon on account of his (ke bsuX his hemg jsl' fdh of 
preyj as before obferved> wikh teeth and ^i^th 
fufficient to prevent any thing of that kind, without 
(uch iiiftrument, 

tQ 
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^40 their ftrength, aad 2^id$ ^jr^ly to 
their grdwth said goodnefs; aad. here the 
male gradually lofes the excrffffnce b^cxre- 
defcribed. But if any are (lopped, by flood- 
gates, weirs^ or olhQrwife.c<)»6ii€d.toAeih 
water^ ihtf will become leaa$ waft^ 9wwf* 
in their bodies ^ dieir heads will appear 
large^ and of a different form ^om what 
they are when in health i and they wiU. 
die by<kgr;^$»for want of tlie benefit of tht 
fait water^ The purging of the fait water,; 
therefore, may as well be a reafon why^ 
Salmon grow fo faft, as the want thereof 
the caufe why they pine away and die fa 
fodn when confined to fre(h water; for 
Nature direds them to the fait water ta 
purge and cleanfe them, not only from 
their impurities after fpawning, but from 
all others acquired by their manner of 
feeding all the fummer in frefh water. It 
likewife hardens their fat and fleih; and 
the frefli. water, adding to their flavour, 
pakes them more wholefome. 
, I have often with delight feeh thefe fiifh 
workiug their beds, obferved them cafl* 
H 4 . ing 
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ing their fpawn, and admired the curioi 
method in which they cover the beds «p 
sgwi, particularly in the river Shannon 
in Ireland. 

In^this manner their fpawn is left ; and 
therein it is nourifhed and brought to per* 
feftion without any other care. Tliere 
are fereral kinds of fifh that wiU deftroy 
thefpawn when the Salmons have left their 
fiations, by rooting it up wherever they 
are able ; thefe are, particularly, the Eel, 
Roach, and Dace. 

• The Salmon has difFercnt names in difl 
ferent countries, according to its age; 
thofe that are taken in the river Ribble^ 
in Yorkfliire, are in the firft year called 
Smelfs^ in the fecond year 5/r(?rfj, in the 
third Morts^ in the fourth Forktailsj in 
the fifth Half'JiJh, and in the fixth Salmon. 
The fmall Salmons, called M(?r/x and Peats 
in moft parts of England and Ireland^ ar^ 
llamed Grils in Scotland. 

It is very remarkable, that fuch errone- 
ous accounts fhould be given by many na- 
tural biftorians of the growth and weight 



^thefe fiih. They in general ftate, ' that 
a Salmon attains his fiill growth at the 
weight of forly pounds ; whereas, both in 
Qreat Britain and Ireland, I have feen 
• them from fixty to near feventy pounds 
freight, and have heard of larger. I have 
taken fpme by angling with an artificial 
fly and other bait^, weighing upwards ofc 
forty pounds, , 

AH fijfh, fo long as^ they remain in 
health and efcape misfortunes from the 
bice of fifli of pre}^(as well as other inju<« 
ries to which they are ^equently liable,) 
add fomething to their fize and weight 
contbiually, breeding and growing; for 
all fi&k "^ill begin to fpawn when very 
young, and before they are half grown : 
hence we fee fmall SsUmons with roe as 
well as large ones. Such is my humble 
opini^i how/ever ; atud after having ma4e 
it my ftudy for upwards of forty years, I 
have the confidence to believe, that my ^ 
knowledge of the nature of fre(h*water 
fifli is equal with the land fportfman's 
knowledge of thepatqre of hares, pbea« 

faits. 
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hatSf partiidgea, and odier game.; mth 
which I am alfo inot unacquainted. 

There are.ia Ireland two beautiful- £db 
of Winter (nearly perpendicular) which ar^ 
tailed Salnton-Ieaps ; one dt Ball§ugh'** 

^Shannon; the other, at Leixlipj about 
eight or nine miles from Dublin* The 

^Salmen^ when ruxming from the fea, kap 
pp thefe cafcades ; and it is hardly credible 
by thofe who have not witnefled It, that 
thefe fiih fhould be able to dart themfelves 
(iiil twelve feet perpendicuhr out of the 
water f nay, allowing for the curvature, 
they muft fometimes leap iixteen or 
eighteen feet. They do not, however, 
always fucceed at the firft leap ; for fome* 
times when they have almoft reach^ tbn 
fummit, the fallhig water dafhes them down 
again ; at others, they fall head foremoft 
or fidelong upon the rocks, where they re« 
main ftunned for a few moments, and then 
ftruggle into the water again# When 
they are fo lucky as to reach the top, they 
fwim out of fight in a moment. They 
do not appear to fpring.from the fur&cd 

of 
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ef the water, nor can it be afcertained 
from what dfpth they take their leap. It 
feems, howeiyr, to be performed by a 
^rcible fpring with their tails bent to their 
meviths ; for their principal ftrength is itji 
their tails. They have fometimes been 
Acrtj-^at others caught with ftrong barbed 

• hooks fixed to a pole, at others again, by 
a Wnd of baikct feftened to a king pole, 
and inftances have, been known of women 
catching them in their aprons,— during 
thefr leap. Sometimes one may fee forty 
ax pethaps more of thcfe leaps in an hour. 
There is a cataraSl of this kind on the 
river Ti'uy in Pembroke/hire^ and another 
CHI the river Wear^ not far from Durham, 
which is accounted very high ; but that 
which I have fpoken of in Ireland h much 
higher; I have often been furprifed, while 
angling near mills, and other obftru£kions 
that fometimes prevent the Salmpn^s free 
courfe up the rivers, to fee a Salmon leap with 
violence againfl: a mill-awheel when going 
round, a rock, oc a wall, and rebound with 

^ fuch force a« to fail at my feet. Indeed, 

fometimes 
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fometimes they are cut afuader by mill- 
wheels at work. ^^^ 

It mud be remarked, tl^t Salman is 
much more plentiful in the rivers of Sr^/- 
landz^ad Ireland th^n in thofc of Englamfy 
and that it is very cautious of venturing^ 
too far into the fait water, through dread 
of being devoured by the Porpus or other 
filh of prey j they therefore keep about the 
bays near the entrance of the rivers into 
the fea ; and upon their return from thence 
always enter the fame rivers in which they 
had been fpawned: whjch naturally ac- 
counts for fome of them being better than 
others, according to the different quality 
and purity of the water in the rivers to 
which theyrefort. 



The Salmon* s haunts* 

The Salmon delights to prey and fport 
in fwift violent ftreams and large rivers ; 
and generally prefers the rough and upper 
parts of gentle ftreams, and the tails of 
large ones, when on preyj efpecially in 

fuch 
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fuch waters as have pebbly, gravelly, or 
fandy bottoms, and fometimes in weedy- 
bottoms. When oflF their prey and fport, 
they fwim in the deep and broad parts, and 
generally in the middle of the river near 
the ground, 

^helr Feedlng'times and Baits. 

The Salmon's bed feeding-times are 
from fix till nine in the corning, and 
from three in the afternoon till fun-fet ; 
generally in a clea^ water, when the wind 
blows hard againft the dream. The beft 
months to angle for them are March, 
April, May, and June; though they will 
take a fly very freely till the beginning of 
Oftober, but they are then out of feafon 
and unclean. They are to be filhed for 
with a large artificial fly (as hereafter 
defcribed), fmall Gravling or Laft-fprings, 
Minnows, and lob-worms ; but the fly is 
the moil killing of them all. 



ar< 
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How to angU for themy &c. 

Your rod Ihoiild be from fixteea td 
eiglxteea feet in length, or IcHiger,, accord^ 
ing to the fize of the river you fifli in j 
ftrong and limber, with good wire rings 
from the top to within two feet of your 
hand, near to which your reel or winch 
^puft be fixed, with a good ftrong run- 
ning-line without knots, and the reel muft 
be large enough to contain as much line as 
will crofs the river you fifli in j for the 
Salmon is a ftrong fifli, will run very 
fwiftly when firft hooked, and will after- 
wards leap and plunge for fome time* 
When he gives in a little, take the advan- 
tage of winding up your line, and when 
he makes another motion to be off (which 
he will many times) give him line again, 
and fo continue playing him till you have 
gained all your line back again, except 
what is fufficient to lead him to fome 
fliallow part, wh^n, on his belly touch- 
ing the bottom, he ^ill turn on his fide ) 

you 



you may then larjr ddwn your rod, and 
take him^ttt by the gills. They will 
jTomedmes be fo jaded, that they will not 
itir afterwards* You may often take them 
inthe f£ill deep parts' of dvevs when thd 
wind blows very ftrong* 

When you go out to angle for Salmon, 
you fhould have a gaff (fo called by Sal- 
men-fiAers), which is a good ftick fome« 
w^t pliable, with a large barbed hook ia 
one eiid; a ftring is made faft to one 
end alfoy and to flip ofF and on the other ; 
ib that you can carry it Vkt a bow acrofs 
your ftdutd^s, and be out of the way of 
throwing the line j thus, when you have 
played a fifli, and brought hiiii in under a 
batik, &c# you may.flip the ftring off, and, 
takmg the gaff in your hand, put the hook 
into the note or the gills and lift him out ; 
for which piurpofe a landing-net is too 
finatt. 

A£ter yuu. have fixed the reel to your 

jf od) tsdkO the line (which is looped at the 

end)^ afid ^un it through the rings till 

you- btteg it out at the top j then tak^ 

» your 
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your foot-length or gtit-lcagth (which 
muft be looped at each ead, and tbo 
knots well whiptalfo,) and loop it to the 
reel-line^ This foot*lcngth, for Salmon^ 
muft be made of three ftrong filk-worm^ 
guts twifted together as haTrs are done $ 
three lengths will be long enough, as ydu 
fi(h with only one fly. The link to which 
your ily is fi^ed is d6ne in the &me way, 
and looped to the other end of your foot^ 
length ; fo that if the fifh at any time re^^ 
fufeone fly, you may take it oflF with con:«' 
venience, and try gther^s, till you iSnd 
which they are in the humour to take. 

When you troul for them with Grav*- 
ling' or Minnow, your foot-length or linkaf 
muft be about three yards, with a fwivel 
or two, as well to help your bait to play 
and , turn freely, as to .prevent your line 
from twifting and breaking ; with a large 
fliot or two about a foot from the bait, to 
keep it under w:acer wh«n ymi play it ; 
but yqu may either add to^ oPidimiiiiik 
the fliot, according ito^the ftrength.of the 
fiream you fifli in, and.iyour pii/^Dkjudg-' 
4 mentj 
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ment; for this kind of angling i3 chiefly 
in the ftreams. You muft have a ftiflFer 
top to your rod than for fly-fi(hing ; your 
hook very large, and long in the (hank; 
with a very fmall one fixed above, at nearly 
the diftance of the length of the fifli you 
bait with. The bait is to be drawn upon 
the hook like a worm, by putting it into 
the mouth and bending it round the bend 
of the hook till it comes out a little above 
the tail, fo^s to keep the tail bent a little ; 
and then put the fmall hook (which muft 
be made blunt at the point) through the 
lips of the fifli, to prevent its flipping into 
the bend of the large hook. Spme ufe a 
leaded, and others a fnap hook; but I 
much prefer the method I have here de- 
fcribed. 

When you are thus prepared, let your 
line out about the length of yoiir rod, 
throw your bait acrofs the ftream, and 
draw your line with a pretty brifk motion 
up it J which caufes the bait to fpin well, 
and provokes thfe large fifti to take it. 
Some anglers ftrike the fifli as they feize 
I the 
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the bait ; but I generally let them take it 
down for a time, which I think is the 
ftireft method, though I can take them 
' either way ; but I would advife thofe who 
nfe themfelves to the former method to be 
careful, when a fifli runs at the bait, not 
to fnatch it away through furprife before 
he takes it, as is often done even by toler- 
able anglers. This way of angling is beft 
when the water is clearing off after a 
frelh, or when on the rife, before it becomes 
too thick. 

In lob-worm fiftiing for the Salmon, ufd 
the troulitig tackle, by putting two of 
thefe worms well fcoured on the hooks^ 
the firft of which muft be drawn up quite 
above the top of the fhank of the large 
hook, and the fmall one run through thQ, 
head ; then take the other worm, and run 
that up the hook fome way above the 
ftank, and, drawing the other down, let 
them hang with their tails one above the* 
other, keeping the point of the large hook 
from coming through the worm. This 
being done, layyour worms at the bottom 

of 



of ^ ftreaid^ a&d hold^our ro^ ftilU ^^^ 
ing ofut of iight as mudh as poffible ; if in 
a fliottitime you have no bite, move your 
Jine gently up the ftream, and your worms' 
will play and (hew themfelves by means of 
the fwivels, and thus entice the fifli to 
take them* If you have m> fucce& this 
way after a few trials, you may almoft de* 
p^nd iipoH it that ther^ is no. fifli there, ot 
elfe that be is not for dae bait* .. This me*.' 
thod is ufed when dther the waiek* iSitooi 
thick fo^ the fly, or when the day is' 
bright, little or no wind ftirring, and the 
water fo clear that the fiflt can difcovi^r 
the deception of the artificial &y. ■ I have 
often got up into a tree to look for tfaeitiy 
and have foraetrmes difcbvered one or 
more at thei)ottoin, by the fide or at th^ 
tdl of a ftreaiti, and, defcendmg, have 
cirept carefully dut of fight, when, gently 
laying the worms at the bottom, abpitf yt 
yard fbom Ms head, i have fpon l^elcjii^ 
RH>bling, and having hooked andtak^sb 
him, have then gone and looked outVor 
more* You can take them by no other 
1 2 ' method 
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method of angling when thie weathet and 
water are in fuch a ftate, than by this way, 
and minnow fiffiing. 

SALMON-FRY. . 

Called in fome countries, Salm^n-Smelfs^ 
Samlets^ Salmm^Pinksi he. Thefe fmaU 
Salmon are found in all rivers that Salmon 
frequent, and are the produce of the fpawn 
left by dienu They begin to appear in 
February, and in March and April are 
very numerous ; but if a frefh happens to 
rife in the rivers about April, they be^ 
to travel, and will go lower down from 
where they were fpawned every freih, till 
they find the water faltilh y and by the 
middle of the fummer they will be grown 
as large as herrings, and fome larger. As 
the cctld weather comes on, they will ven- 
ttire'to the mouths of the. rivers, or a 
Kttle farther,* but ar4 fearful of gc»ng top 
fer into the; fait water on their firft vifit. 
The fait water adds greatly to their 
growth J. and in ^ the fpring and fummer 
: :. : following 
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following they return, and run up the 
rivers in great quantities, but go down to 
the fea again before the winter (i. e. tbofe 
that efcape being taken). Upon their 
fecond return up the rivers, they will be 
grown amazingly, and are then called 
(according to the countries where they are 
taken) MortSy Peals ^ or Grils^ as before obr 
ferved j though fome will call them Salmon^ 
TroutSy for want of knowing better. In th^ 
beginning of the autumn following they 
will fpawn for the firft time. The latter 
end of the next February after they are 
ipawned, they will begin to take a fmall 
worm, when not much longer than one's 
finger j and in March and April, when 
the largefl: will be fix or feven inches 
long, they are very eager in taking a fmall 
red or black fly, if the water be clear ; 
if thick, a fmall worm; and afford great 
diverfion to a young angler ; but it is 
really fhameful to take them at that age, 
though they are very delicate eating. ' 

I 3 They 
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. Th^ are to be angled for jii and by thd 
fides of dreams whofe bottoms are gra< 
velly, landy, orftoay. 

THE SALMON-TRODT. 

Tht real Salmvn-Trout is a very handfotne . 
fifli, being more richly adorned than the 
Salmon. It is longer, thicker, and rounder 
in proportion than a Salmon ; is of a red- 
difh ca^ Avhen in feafon ; has fine fmajl 
fcales, beautifully intermixed on both 
fides of the lateral lines with rich red and 
black fpots, from head to tail; and the 
head, which is proportionally handfome 
with the body, is fpotted oyer, as are 
likewife the covers of the gills ; the fins 
are ftrongly formed, and the tail is fhorter 
and ftronger than the Salmon's, but not 
fo much forked. The flefh is exceedingly 
rich and good, and in fome countries 
efteemed much better than that of any fiih 
of the Salmon kind. The fize if, gene- 
rally, from two or three pounds to about 
five oi; fix in weight j but fome are larger. 

TAeir 
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Their haunU^fiaJon,^ and fpawning4inie. 

Thdr haunts are partly the fame as thofe 
of the Salmon and large common Trout, 
and they are often taken when angling for 
either. They frequent the rivers pretty 
early in the fpring ; are in high feafoa 
from the middle of April till towards the 
latter end of July ; and fpawn chiefly in 
September ; though in fome countries 
they will fpawn fooner, and in otliers 
liter* 

How to angle for the?n, their haiu^ and 
hiting'tinia. 

Your rod (hould be a fmall-fized Sal- 
mon-rodj or a ftrong Trout one, not lefs 
than fourteen feet Io»g ; your reel-line 
fixong ; the £oot*length about three yai-ds 
of .fine twilled filk«worm-g<ut, or fome of 
the ftroDgcft fmgle, with the knots well 
whipt ; dae hook No. 3 or 4 ^ the baits, 
when the water is clear enough, Siould be 
UsgQ g^udy flies j but, when it is much 
J 4 coloured, 
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coloured, well-fcoured worms ; with which 
angle in the ftreams and near the fides of 
them, having a running line, with a fliot 
or two a foot or more from the hook. 

This is a ftrong fifh in its element ; and 
therefore wh^n you hook one, give line 
enough, and otherwife manage him pro- 
perly, and be will give you good play. 

THE BULL-TROUT OR SCURF, THE BUL- 
GER, AND WHITE-TROUT, &C. 

Thefe differ from the Salmon,* as well 
as the Salmon-Trout ; all of which are 
by fome perfons taken for young Salmon j 
but this is a grofs error ; for they are quite 
a different fpecies ; their tails are not (b 
forked at the endj fome are much 
browner, fome blacker, and other$ much 
brighter ; and the Bull-Trout has a fhorter 
and ' thicker head, as well as body, than 
any other. Some of the former-named 
fifli will weigh from a pound to three or 
four ; and they are found in all rivers 
that have a comn^imication with the f^t*» 

water, 
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water, as well as in others that join thole, 
where there are no obftrudions to thdr 
ru-nning up. 

They begin to run up the rivers in May, 
or at the begiiitting. of June, and are moft 
plentiful in September and Oftober ; but 
in thefe months they are not fo good as in 
the former ones, it being the feafon when 
the greateft part of them fpawn. The 
fiefh is at no time fo good as that of a 
Salmon, being fbmething drier. 

The White-Trout^ as it is generally 
called in England and Ireland, is termed 
Whitling in Scotland, and Sewen or Souen 
in Wales. They are moft excellent fifti ; 
particularly thofe taken in the Toway in 
South Wales J as remarked in treating of that 
river. They run about the fize of large 
Mackerel, are quite handfome and very 
bright, and are to be taken with the black 
and groufe hackles hereafter defcribed in 
the lift of flies. 

Their haunts are in fmart, rough, ftony 
ftreams, and at the fides and tails of them, 
^here it is gravelly j and fometimes in 

fmooth 
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iinooth giidiog currents of tiie £&ne na« 
ture. They are ftrong in the wajCer^ and 
afford great fport when hooked ; for feine 
pf tlieia will fpring with the JJne a yard or 
two out of the water, and that feyeral 
times before you can properly land, them^ 

The former have the faoifi faanitts as the 
Saimon^Trout, and are foaieiii»es fou$id 
in gentle purling (hallow ftreams, and 
ihofe that run between and over rocks or 
ftones, and about weirs thai are made 
SiCTok rivers* 

Yoio: t^ackk and baits s^re the kme a& 
for the SainKin-Trout. 



THEORAVLING, LAST-SPRING, SHEDDER, 
GRAVEL-LAST-SPRINO, OR SAMPSON J 

(Socalled in different couhiries) k fojmd 
m all rivers which the Salmon ;aijtd ^ 
Trout juft defcribed fra|ucot. Theyiirc 
exceedingly plentiful in mmf xiv^^ 
of England, Scotland, and Ir-eland, from 
the be^nning of April to ibe Jatter -end 
of November J and are much like the 

Salmon** 



Salmon-]^, only fome of them ar^ of a 
darker colour, and hate blackiih maiis 
down the middle of each fide ; but there 
are varbus forts and fizes of them to be 
found towards the latter end of the year, 
differently marked. 

Some are of opinion, that they are the 
fydmn of the fick SalliK>n whkh cannot 
get out from the frefli waters to the fea, 
and that being thus the offspring of a 
•weak feed is the reafon of their diminutive 
li^e and mability to breed again ^ but this 
is obviouily wrong, becaufe the Salmon 
never fpawns but when in perleft health. 
Aaaother opinion is, that they are a fpedes 
cf themfelves, becau& a little milky mat- 
ter, like male fpawn, is found infi^me of 
tiiem in the month of September, biat xtever 
any female, fpawn; for wfaicfa reafon, I 
take this to be an error alfo. 

Now, in my opkiion, they are really 
and abfolutely the fpawn of the Salmon- 
Trouty Bull-Trout or Salrf^ Bu^r^ 
Whii€'Trout or Sewen, &c. j and that they 
^re the produdions of all the(e kinds of 

fiOi, 
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fifh, may be inferred, as we %d them 
differ in fize and make. The kind of 
milky matter fpoken of, may be a for- 
warcbiefs of nature in fome of the males, 
before the females are capable of produ- 
cing any fpawn. But even fuppofing that 
they do actually breed at this age, it would 
not affedl my argumoit ; for fi{h begin to 
breed when very fmall ; the Roach and 
Dace, for inftance, will be full roed when 
no longer than one's finger, and fo go on 
breeding ?^'\ growing fome little, as long 
as they exift* But 1 take thefe GravlingSj 
isfc. to be a year old at the time fpoken 
of^ the fpawn of the laft feafon ; and that 
they go gradually down the rivers before 
the next winter,* according to thrfr 
llrength, till they find the water a little 
brackifh, which adds much to their 
growth, and enables them to return the 
next fummer to the rivers in various fizes, 
according to their kind, as we may ob- 
ferve when any quantity are taken j and 
this feafon I find to be their firft time of 
fpawning, being then full of roe of both 

kinds } 
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kinds } and fo in tim^ they come to be 
named as above maitioned i for they da 
not grow fo fad in proportion as the Salmon. 
If this be not the cafe» what becomes of 
the fpawn of thefe Trouts*, which always 
breed in riv^ers like the Salmon ? Does it 
produce nothing ? I anfwer, that it pro- 
duces thefe very fifli, arid no other ; and 
that oh their reaching the brackifli water, 
the marks down each fide gradually dit 
appear, and they become adorned, fome 
with beautiful red fpots, fortie with brown, 
black, and others with whitilh fpots, ac- 
cording to their kind. Some will be 
darker than the Salmon, and fome as 
bright as filver. 

The baits and method of angling for the 
Gravling are the fame as for the Salmon- 
Fry. 

THE MULLET 

Is a fiih of paifage, viiUing our rivers 

from the fait water. It is fomething like 

a Dace in (hape, but n^uch thicker j has 

y a. fliarp 
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afliarp nofe { tha mouth & without teeth^ 
but the tongue id a little rough, and 
there are two rough bones cm each fid6 
the palate^ and one at the corner of the 
mouthy befet with prickles ; the head u 
fiattiih, with fcales on the covers <)f the 
gills and head as far as the noftrils^ ^nd 
large ones on the body } the back is of d 
blueiih brown, having a fin radiated with 
five long fpineSy and the belly white ; the 
lateral lines are variegated alternately with 
black and white. The largell of them are 
about half a yard long, and in great 
cfteem. In the fummer time they run 
up with every tide, and return back when 
the water ebbs, never flopping in the 
rivers ; and they are in feafon from May 
to September. Angle for them as the 
tide comes in, but before it gets too 
thick, with an artificial fly, the fame as 
for Trouty and at all times, if the water 
be in any degree clear enough ; when 
otherwife, bait with a fmall red worm, or 
with gcBftles* Have ftrong tack4e5 atid 
Jftfe within two feet of the bottom. The 

Mullet 



^ 
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Mullet is a ftrong fifli in his cfetnentj 
when you book him, therefore, give hint 
proper play. 



THE SMELT 

Derire^ its name, according to fome, 
from having a fmell IHte a violet, of, as 
others fay, like a cucumber j but I think 
it between both, and partaking partly of 
that of new hay. The length of a large 
one is from eight to ten inches^ and two 
or three inches broad when big with toe. 
The largeft I ever faw were fome that I 
took out of the rivers in Scotland, parti- 
cularly the Forthy near Stirling. The 
lower jaw is a little more prominent than 
the upper, and both are furnifhed with 
fmall teeth, befide fome on the tonguci 
The back part of the head is tran]|)arent, 
Thfe back is of a dulky colour \^ but the 
belly and fides fhine like filver ; and^ upon 
dofe examination, there may be feen fmali 
black ^ts on the head and back. The 
fleih is (oft, tender, and of a delicate tafte^ 

for 
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for which it is much efteemed. Smelu 
Tiiit the rivers with the tide ; and isx the 
ipring, and beginning of fummer, will 
run much farther up than in the decline 
of the year. They are alfo to be found 
in the inlets of the fea, and in the docks 
that are opened for the reception of fhips. 
Angle for them about mid-water witjti fine 
tackle, a line that is called a paternofter, 
having five or fix fmall hooks, about five 
or fix inches above each other, baited with 
different forts of baits. The bed of all are 
very fmall frefh^r//7z/)j, (not boiled,) or 
part of a boiled one with the head and 
hulk taken away ; next to thefe are gen- 
tles J red pafte ; pafte made up of boiled 
flirimps, fine white bread, and a little 
honey ; cads, and blood-worms ; and they 
will fometimes take a bit of one of their 
own fpecies. Throw in now and then 
fome crumbs of bread fteeped in water, to 
keep them together. It is beft angling 
when the tide runs up. 



THE 
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THE BARBEL 

is faid to be fo called on account of iti 
having a beard, or barbj under the chops ; 
it is a lai-ge leather-mouthed fiffi, of a 
fine' caft and handfotne fliape^ with fmail' 
fcales placed in a nioft exaft manner j but 
it is very coarfe and bad eating, and thd 
roe is faid to aft as sL w\o\tn( cathartic and 
^metic^xYim^ I never made the experiment. 
In ihort, they are not worth noticing^' 
except for the fport they afford to the 
angler, which is very greati 

They begin to run up the rivers in 
March ; and in April, when they begiri, 
to fpawn, keep together in companies, 
lAakiog holes in the gravel wherein they 
caft their fpawn, if there be any differ- 
ence in the' tafte of their flefli, they are 
ttioft in feafon the latter end of fummer. 
They frequent weedy, gravelly, rifing 
grounds, and deep places; and in the 
fummet the ftrongeft currents of water^ 
under bridges, near weirs, among piles 
K hollow 
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hollow places, and under mofly weeds, 
&c. &c« Before the weather gets toa 
cold, they retire down the rivers to the 
deep brackiih water, where they continue 
till the fpring, when they run up again ; 
though fome will have it, that they con- 
tinue up the rivers, and hide themfelves 
all the winter in the weeds and mud in 
deep water ; but this is a wrong notion ; 
for I never heard of fifhermen taking 
them with nets at that feafon of the year, 
which they certainly would do, as well as 
other fifli, if they were then in the water ; 
nor did I ever know a Barbel to be found 
in any river or brook that had not a can- 
raunication with the fea. 

Angle for them with ftrong tackle, 
with a wheel or winch as before defcribed; 
your bottom link fhouki be three lengths 
of gut twifled together, the hook from 
No, 4 to No. 5 or 6 ; a proper number 
of ihot about half a foot from it, and a 
cork or fwan-quill float to carry the bait 
about half an inch from the groi^nd, or 
nearer. Do not bait the place with ^r^di^j", 

as 
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iai fome do, nor with any other bait but ' 
what is inferior to that you filh with; as 
malt grains^ bran, blood, parts of lob- 
worms, and clay, all worked up together^ 
and two or three fmall balls of it throwa 
info your hole; ' This repeat now and 
then^ but do not bait it too much 
(thbugh fome fooHQily fay you cannot) ; 
for if you do, they will glut themfelves 
too much to be eager for your Ifook^baits $ 
th^ bell of which are, Salmon's roe boiled 
a little; greai)€s (whicih are the remsuns 
of tallow-chandlers* fat, aftet having been 
melted and well preffed ; and to prepare 
them for ufe, break fome into a veffel of 
cold water, and put them over a gentle 
fire, till they are near boiling, which will 
turn them almbft white, and make them 
fine aiid foft ; then fifli with the beft and 
whiteft partof it)^ gentles^ lob- worms, arid 
cheefe. Be careful that youi* baits be 
wfell fcoui'ed, fweet, and clean, dt yoU 
will fpoil your fport. This method of 
Singling for them with a float- is chiefly 
proper in deep gently-running water ; but 
K a when 



vfh^n you fiiJit, ixk ftteams. We a fmalf 
bullet with a hole through it on your line, 
and a (hot about a foot from the hook tp 
prevent its flipping down to tbejiook j by 
thefe means the bullet will lie on the. 
ground, and the ftream will caufe your 
bait to play, and (how itfclf. Youfhquld. 
haye the bottom linhfof fine gimp for thift 
method. Whetx you have a bite^ you: 
may pierceive the line or top of die rod tor 
move, and when you have the rod in your. 
hand, you can feel him ; give propeir 
time, and then ftrike j if you hook him, 
be fure to give him play, and manags 
him properly, or he will break both rod 
and line ; for he will^ upon being hooked^ 
run with his head violently towards any 
cQvert hole or bank, and will often ftrik^ 
with bis tail at the line to break it, Tbw 
pi^ncipal biting months are frotn,, th$. be- 
ginning of May till the latter end of Au- 
gijft, from about fun-rife to ten o'clock,ia 
the morning, and from four in the after^ 
nojon to fuurfetr 

J THR 
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THE FLOUNDER 

Is a fifli that is found in all rivers which 
have communication with the fea, and is 
too well known to require defcription,' 
except as differing from the fmall Plaice^ 
which fome people are at a lofs to diftiti* 
guifli from the Flounder ; the latter, how- 
ever^^ is not fo broad or flat, but is thicker 
atid more oval ; the 6ns reddiih ; the belly 
of a more clear white i the flefh confider- 
ably more firm and good ; and the large 
ones are adorned with fmall red fpots, 
Jn coming from the fait water, they run a 
confiderable way up the rivers ; numbers 
pf them that are not taken, lofe them- 
felves, and, not finding their way back 
again, continue and breed in the rivers ; 
^nd thefe grow to be the largeft. They 
will likewife live and bread in ponds, if 
taken and put in without hurt. Angle 
for them with a ftrong line, three, four, 
©r five hairs at bottom, or a very flrong 
gut, and not with a fingle-hair line, as 
fome advife, who know little, if any thing; 
1; 3 of 
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of the method of angling for thefe fifh i 
for in fome rivers they are very large, 
weighing a pound or more, and when hook- 
ed ftruggle much and afford great fport. 
In ingling for thrfe you may fometimes 
take Trouty Cbub^ Barbel^ £elj and other 
tXh. The only baits that I would recom- 
mend are. Brandling-worms well fcouredj ' 
and thofe that are taken from rotten tan. 
Lie on the ground when you angle in the 
itreams with a bullet, as before mentioned 
for Barbel; and when in deep ftill water, 
witha (hot or two on the line. You may ufe 
two or three rods when you fifti purpofely 
for them, laying them in fuch order as will 
enable you eafily to difcern when they 
bite, by the motion of the Une or top of 
the rod. The bed places to angle for 
them in, are, by the fides and at the tails 
of deep ftreanis, where the bottom con- 
fifts of gravel, fine fand, or loam, or in 
deep flill places of the fame quality near 
the banks ; and by throwing in a ground- 
l)ait of clay and broken worms, and ob-» 
fervmg the direflions above laid down^i 

you 
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you may take in fome rivers a dozen or 
more at a ftandmg, when die water is 
thickened by frefh or tide ; for they will 
bke all day, in the courfe of which you 
may often take a confiderable quantity, 
though it has been igftorantly afferted by 
fome, that they are feldom or ever taken 
with a rod and line* 

THE EEL, . 

Though «a ii(h of pafTage, is to be 
found in almofl: all waters that have 
any communication with the fea.-— 
There are feveral forts of them. The 
Silver Eel has a dark brown back, 
and white belly ; with a head fmall and 
fharpifli. The Green Eel has a broad flat 
head, and is much flatter mad^ towards 
the tail than the other, having the back 
of a dark green colour, and the bdly of a 
whitifli green. The Black Eel has a 
larger head than the two former, a black 
back, and yellow belly j and the flefli is 
reckoned anwholefome, particularly of 
thofe taken out of mud in ftandmg waters. 
K 4 The 
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The Eels begin to run up the rivers in 
^piUj ;f the weather be warm j and fuch 
of them as can will return to the fait 
water foon in the autumn following, 
where they bring forth their young, which 
are thofe fmall Eels^ or Elvers, that run 
up the rivers near the furface of the 
water in fuch furprifing quantities when 
the weather becomes warm. 

That Eels are of the viviparom kind is 
certain ; for I do not believe that any one 
will venture to fay, that he ever found any 
thing like roe in them ; but I can aflert, 
with truth, that for the purpofe of fatis- 
fying myfelf on this head, I have cut open 
numbers of Eelsy and have found within 
many of them a fmall foft whitifh fub- 
ftante knotted together very curioufly j 
V^hich, upon clofe examination, when 
feparated I found to be perfed young Eeh 
capable of moving, though fome of them 
were no thicker than a fine thread, and 
upon their being put into water I have feen 
them fwim about. This difcovery always 
Jxappened in the latter end of fummer, or ^ 

beginning 
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}>eginnmg of autumn; >vhtch convinces 
ine, that they go down to the fea for ih% 
purpofe above dated; and that thofe 
which (lay behind, (for there are fome to 
be found in the rivers at alraoft all times,) 
produce their young the fame way ; a$ do 
alfo thofe which by fupimer floods hav<i 
been carried out of the rivers into pc^ds^ 
rivulets, ditches, (where there is any 
fpring,) and other waters, wherever they , 
are, except thofe that are barren. Thefe, 
when the winter comes on, retire intQ 
deep wat^r, under hollow banks, and 
other places where there is a fufEcienfi 
quantity of mud for them to lurk in, and 
l^eep themfelves warm, till the fpring, and 
mild weather invites tfeem abroad againt 
Natural hiftorians tell us, that all fiihe^ 
that have no fcales bring forth their young 
alive; and thofe that have, call thep? 
- fpawn ; but this is a miftake j witnefe 
the little Minnow^ Loach^ and other^^ 
which have no fcales, yet fpawn in the 
fame manner as thofe that have ^ which 
piakea pie (:onclude, th^t thefe authors 

meai^ 
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mean many fea-fiih^ but at the fame time 
have particularly miftaken the nature of 
the Eel/ .1 cannot help commenting a 
little farther on this fubjeft. There, arc 
not wanting perfons who affer^, that Eels 
are bred from fome corrupted matter, even 
from that of their own fpecies, by gluti- 
nous drops of dpw falling on banks near, 
waters, which are by the heat of the fun 
turned into Eels// And, wonderful to 
relate, an author on this head, intending 
to make others as wife as him/elf, and all 
the world conjurers^ gives inftruflions for 
producing them by art, viz, " Cut up two 
turfs covered with May-dew, and lay one 
on the other, the graffy fide inwards, and 
thus cxpofe them to the heat of the fun : 
in a few hours there will fpring from them 
an infinite quantity of Eels ///*' Many 
perfons will alfo tell you, that where 
horfes run near water, and caft their 
hairs therein, and on the fides of the 
banks, they wijl certainly produce Eels /// 
► The EePs haunts , are chiefly among 
weeds, under flumps of trees, roots, and 
4 ' , ftones. 
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ftoneSy ia holes in the banks and bottom, 
and about bridges^ weirs, mills^ deep 
ftreams, and muddy places ; where they 
moftly keep in the day-time, with only 
their heads out watching for prey, except 
when the water ^ is rendered thick by 
raii^s or otherwife ; for then they come out 
|)pldly, and will bite eagerly. They 
are beft in feafon in May, June, and July. 
Angle for them on the ground, with two, 
• three, or more rods (if you find you can 
attend them), ufing the fame ground-bait 
as for the Barbel ; but letting your hook* 
baits be well-fcoured lob^worms^ fmall Min-^ 
nowsy Loaches ^ Bull-heads j and waff -triage 
gotsj which are the bed baits for them, 
^d with which you may often have good 
fport when the water is high and thick, as 
above obfexved; but they take beft in the 
night, when the weather is warm and the 
night dark i then, if you are difpofed for 
the fport, fiih upon the iballows where 
there is a current, or by the fide or tail of 
% ftream with a fandy gravelly bottom, 
holdiing theiod in your hand, and letting 

the 
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the bak be on the ground, which bait may 
either of the above mentioned, except 
liie^young wafp* When they bite, yon 
Viii feel them tug iharply ; but give a 
fktle time, and you ctfnnot ftiil of having 
excellent fport from the time the night 
comes on till the day breaks, xvhkh in«r 
ftantly flops it, for they direftly flee to 
their hiding-places. You may alfo takf 
them by night-lines, with the fame baitSf 
There is a method of taking them at anjr 
time of day when the water is clear and 
low ; this is called /niggling^ and is per^^ 
formed by having a fmall ftick, no thicker 
ihan a ftrongiih top-rod, with a kind of 
elbow at one end> and ftraight at the 
other, about 9 yard long, with a fmall 
tpleft in each end, and a large ftrong needle 
well whipt to a line of fmall good whip* 
cord, or catgut^ from the eye down to 
fhe middle ; when you baif, run the head 
of the needle quite up into the head of a 
lob-worm j letting the point come out 
libout the middle j then put the point of 
the needle into the cleft at either end ©f 
9 the 



ti;ft ftiek*. accpxding- toi coav^-^ncc, and . 
taiing. . both fticjc . and: line • tcrgethpr m- 
Qj^ hand, with^-fqine».of tiwe lin© wi^ap* 
p^d round the hand, put thq t^it' 
gwrty- into holesj under hoHow wallr^. 
ftonesj and- other places ^here you diihls' 
tbey hidei themfelyes; if there be. any 
Eel ther^ he: will; take it, and draw the 
ti^qria- and the needle out of the deft 5 • 
nQ3V'take aw^y,th^ ftick gently (having., 
flackened the line) and give time^ that ke* 
may fwallow the bait ; then give a gentle 
fdatch, and the needle will ftick acrofs his*^ 
tbroat; let him tire himfelf with tugging j- 
be£(^re you attempt to pull him out ; for 
he liea infolded in his den,* and will faften 
his tail round any thing that he can for > 
his defence ; fo • that violence will fome- 
tini^& pull ^away his head, particularly if ' 
he be large; get hini out therefore by- 
gentle means. The largeft Eels are gene^ 
rally taken about the hollow fton&-worfc of^ 
oldbfiifges, (the angler being m a boat,} 
and afford great diverfiori. 

Another 
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Another method of taking them is, by 
what is called bobbing; this is done by 
taking a quantity of chicken's guts, o* 
fcoured lob-worms ; having along needle^ 
with two or three lengths of worfted 
flightly twitted together, put the needle 
lehgthways through them, and draw them 
down on the worfted till you have a yard 
or two thus prepared ; then tie them up in 
links, faften them to about two yards of ' 
good packthread, and make a knot on it 
about eight inches from the worms ; and, 
flipping a piece of lead with a hole in it 
down the line to the knot, from about a 
quarter to three quarters of a pound weight, 
according to the current you fifli in, faften 
the line to a manageable pole, and let the 
lead lie on the bottom in thick muddy 
water, v^here the tide comes up ftrong ; 
or near the mouth of fome riven When 
they come to nibble at your bait, you can 
feci them ; but give them fome littk time 
before you pull up, which muft be gently> 
till they get near the furfacGpf the water, 

then 
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then hoift them out quickly ; the worfted 
flicking in their teeth prevents them from 
getting loofe till you flacken the line by 
throwing them on the ground, or into a 
boat (which is preferable to being on 
Ihore) ; and as foon as they are difen- 
tangled, throw in again, and fo continue 
putting in and taking up, and you will 
frequently get great quantities, efpecialiy 
of Grigs. Eels are alfo to be fnared by 
the fame method ^s that hereafter de« 
fcribed for fnaring Pike. 

All ihofe of which I have hitherto been 
treating arefjhes of pajfage. 

The following are fiOies that do not vifit 
the falt-water : 

THE TROUT 

Is more generally efteemed than any 
other frefh-water fifli. The fliape of 
Trouts in general is rather Jong than 
broad, like the Salmon; but in feveral 
rivers of Scotland and Ireland they grow 
much thicker than in our rivers in Eng- 
land, 
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land, though hot near fo long in ptopof i 
tion to their thicknefs ; fo that a Troul of 
this kind, that is from eighteen to abouf 
twenty-two inches in letigth, will ofteii 
ureigh from three to four or five pounds. 

The Trout is a fi(h of prey, has ^ 
fhort roundifh head, blunt nofe, wide 
mouth filled with teeth, not only in the 
jaws, but on the palate and tongue alfd* 
It has a broad tail, fmall fcales, and is 
fprinkl'ed all over the body and covers of 
the gills, when in fcafon, with fmalt 
beautiful red and black fpofs. 

There are feveral forts of Trouts^ 
iRjiich differ in their fize, fhape, and Co- 
lour ; but the beft are either red or yel- 
low ; the females have a fmaller head 
tod deeper body than the males, and are 
of a fuperior flavour. There is alfo a 
fort of fmall Trout in many of the lefler 
rivers j that never grow large, but are very 
great breeders. 



Their 
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Their fpawning'titne^ with tbfervattons. 

'- Trouts begin to fpawn iii Oftober izi 
fome rivers, and in others in November, 
\irfaich I take to be the chief month. To- 
wards the latter end of September they 
leave the. deep water to which ihey had 
retired during il^e latter part of the hot 
feafon, and make thdr way up the rivers^ 
feeking out proper places for the purpoie 
of fpawning. They always fix upon fome 
gravelly bottom, or where gravel and fand 
are mixed among flones towards the tail 
and fides of a ftream, and in lakes, &c. 
. vrhofe bottoms are gravel among weeds, 
"where they make themfelves beds, and 
therein depofit their fpawn; at which 
time ithey become black about the head 
iindbody. ^md ate di&greeably foft and 
unwholefome* In fad, they are never 
good when big with roe, which is con- 
trary to the XMxxtt of mod othei* fifli. 
After they have {{Mkwned, they become 
lean and feeble; their bodies feem wafted ; 
and thofe beautiful fpots which before 
adorned thepi are not perceptible; the«r 
L headc 
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their heads appear fwelled, and thar ey^ 
duH. hi this ftate they reiire to the deep 
ftill patts of the watcr^ and contiaue there 
iick, as 18 liippoiad^ all dac wmter, breeding^ 
a kind of worm which keeps tlmn poor^ 
till the feafon comes on to refrefh and re* 
(tore them tb their f3Tm€r vigonr. There 
are to be found in all Trout me» feme 
fsmald TrotEts that are barren^ and thefe 
Mnii^uc good all the imter. 

Thitr kaunU. 

tn Februaty^ or as foon as the treadfier 
becomes a little i»arm and open^ the 
Trouts begin to leave their winter quartera 
in the deeps> and approach the fhallowt 
and tails of flreams^ where diey fconr, 
tleanTe, and reftore themfelres to hdaltb^ 
whidi prepares them for their finnmer'a di* 
irerfioH. As they acquire ftrcQgth, tht^ 
advance AiU higher up the rivers^ till they 
fix 1^^ their fommer'a habitation } for 
tM^hich Aey generally ehoofe tocky^ ftony^ 
9sA grivelly bottoms ; whirlpools^ said 
|hdcamtb which fwift ftrcams^ ifaaips^ a&^ 

ihallowsy 



Qaiioirs fiUl ; tinder hoUota^ \}knkfi^ fogitjt 
of trees, bough3 and buihess and iqi - 
places thit are fhaded; behind great 
ilones and bankS^ that ftand above or jet 
dut into the water, or ^her^ there is aii 
ijddy or whirling back of a flream ; and 
in fmall Hvers they frequently lie under 
fedges and weeds, efpecially in the begins 
hing of the year, before they recorer 
their perfeft ftrength j but when they art 
in their prime, they frequent the fwifteft 
ftreams^ feeding in the fides and decpeff 
parts of them, and are often/ouhd at the 
upper end of milUpools, at locks, flooil£ 
gates^ and weirs. They alio take thetf 
ftatidns under bridges, or between tWd 
ftreams that run fraai under the arches cf 
bridges, and in the returns of ftreams^ 
ttrhere the water feems to boil and twill 
about in deep places ; but at the decline 
of fummer they lie at the tails of ftream^ 
and in the deep water. 

The angler^ by betrig ihvlB ^redied td 

^ their riioft f5fequented haunta, may piirfue 

his (port with much &ccefs> while thoiei 

La wh0 
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who are unacquainted. with thefe circunu 
itances muft ever fail in their attempts. 

Tbeir feafom ; haw to angle for them ; 
their baits^ and biting-times. 

Trouts may be faid to be in feafon from 
the middle of February to Michaelmas, 
though fome are tolerably good even to 
ihe middle of O&pber ; and I am of opi- 
ni^Mi, that they are fatteft and bed from 
about the middle of Auguft to the middle 
of September, becaufe at that feaibn they 
feed moftly upon young fry, froni the 
ipawn of many different forts of fi(b^ 
which makes them firm and fine fla- 
voured* Some, however, contend, that 
their prime feafon is May, which I cannot 
be brought to agree with, becayfe in that 
month and June they glut thetafdves with 
fuch quantities of flies that frequent the 
water, as caufe them to be more thin and 
flabby than they are either at the latter 
end of J^>ril or at the time above meo- 
tioned. 

Your 
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Your rod for Trout-fiihing fliould be 
about fourteen feet ia kngth j the bottom 
part made of wellrfeafbned afli or hazle, 
large enough towards' the but-end for the 
wmch or reel to faften on properly ; the 
middle part, feafoned yew or hickary ; the 
top of the fame, well fpliced, with about 
half a foot of good round whalebpne to 
fit nicely, properly tapered to the end, 
and ringed iieatly, as before obferved of 
the Salmon-rod ; and when put together 
it muft be very regularly taper from bot- 
tom to top, with a good fpring, and 
pliable almoft to the hand, for fly-fifhing ; 
but you fhpuld have aiioth^ top, -much 
ftiffer, to put on for minnow and worm» 
fifcing. The but-endof your rod ftould 
be bored fo as to be adapted to hold either 
top, (according as you change them,) 
with a fcrew or cap at the end to keep it 
from dropping out. For fly^fifliing only^ 
your rod fliould be but of two parts^ 
without ferrils, and tte lower part longer 
than the iipper part, with the frtiall end of 
j|^§ former and the large end of th^ 
i>3 l»tt^r 
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htttt eut nicely te> ^t, as for fpllcmg, 
but pretty lon^ ; it may be tied together 
by the t^rater-fide, with ^ proper-fi^c^ 
^Wifted and waxed hedipeit thread, fuch 
48 ihoe-makets ufe } and whcft ydu have 
left of dPiing you ihould untie the rod) 
and wrap the firing touted both parts to- 
gether, for the more conveniently carryy 
ing it hdme. This fort of rod i% by ^u* the 
beft, both fqr throwing out the line with 
more eafe and ezadnefs, ^d fefr eiifing it in 
playing the fi(h wbeti hooked } aild it wiU 

' have a better fpring» if properly rnad^^ 
ihan the other fort of rods* 

In February, if the weather be open 
and piild, Trouts will take a welUfcoured 
iftA or dunghill worm^ a longifih white 
one foijnd in the foil of tumlp-f^ekk, fob- 
^orms, &c. J and if the watef be clear, 
Itnd the day fiiip, you may have fport ^ith 
the fly J but the b.eft montjis for them 
are, March, April, anid May. In Marcl^ 

^ and April angle for them with the worm 
llithe fprenopn^ and with a fly or minr 
liow the reft of jhe day^ accordmg to 



tj^t ftate of the w^ter ; ia the fwifteft 
Aneams apd Arongeft parte of the river^ 
provide^ the dgy be warm and bright^ and 
fn the deeps morning and evening, early 
and late; hnt if the w;3Lter b$ much co» . 
louijpd, or ver^ thick, angle in the flial- 
|ows» wh^re U is gravelly, ne^ to the 
fides a^d fails of ftreams, with a worm 
oniy^ to run on the bottom with one large 
' Kbpt a foot »t )ea(l from the bait. If ther» 
be a fmall freih in the 59^ter^ or ic is 
clearing ofiT, being of ;i dark or brownifli 
cpjkmr,u^ tbie ^orm firft^ (which Ihould bft 
^ well-fcpured brsuidlir^, with a fine hoojtp 
jL fiiortiih lipie without |t fiiot, caftin as ^ 
^j ^t the h^^ of the ftreams^ i^d mov<pd 
l^ntly towards you, iUU Jetting it gp 
^owQ witli ch^ p^urrent, fp as to keep it a 
]ittle under wati^r)^ then the minnow; 
and, as tlic w^tpr ggts cjearer, the artifigial 
pies, of^whicfa thei^is a mp((' particular 
ju:count given in the Third part of this 
Book. When tl^e wetter is cleair and low 
in W9im weather, you may ufe the 
|||t)pL^ wppd-fly, blu^bpttje,^ cadbate, 
:);. 4 palmer. 
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palmer, cabbage-grub, cowduag-bob, 
&c- &c. either at top, or within the 
water* Other large fiih, as well as 
Trouts, will take all thefe baits freely, 
that is, fometimes one fort and fometimes 
another, juft as they are in the humour^ 
^d the weather and water fiiit. 

There is another excellent method of 
catching Trouts and feyeral other forts of 
fifli J \^bich is, by taking a fine bittern's 
feather, and lapping it round therhook Uke 
a hackle, near the top of the ihank, and 
putting a palmer-worm, (of that fort which 
you judge beft^) or a cadbate in its fea- 
fon, on the bend df the hook ; with which 
fifh with a ihort line, over banks, buihes, 
and fuch places as are proper for the fport. 
In fome countries this is called bobbing. 

Yoamay alfb, in wafni weather, when 
the water is in order, ufe the wormj 
m}naow> or cadbate in the forenoon ; and 
flies, either artificial or natural, all the reft 
of the day j not forgetting to ule the 
jgvening flies, beginning towards furi-fet ; 
and for night-fiihing, ufe the anifieiai 
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moth-flies^ : the minnow^' or a fifa&U' 
fiy. '^* 

N. B. Your tackle for mirniow^fifliiiig* 
&r Trouts fhould be of tiie falne fbh as • 
that befose mentioned for.Salmon^ ^h^ 
this dlffiir^nce only, that it muft be v\vxh' 
finer, with a goojd flout fmgle filk^worm- 
gut at bottom^ aqd ^e book ^ii^ 
No. %y 3, or 4, according ^ tbe^ \m 
fcr fize where yoft,2|n^l?* .. 

THE ORAYLINO' ' 

(T^rrped In Yqrk(hire> and fome other 
places. Umber) has ^ longjfh a^d more 
flat body than that of, a TrouU .In length' 
it feldoiii ,.exc?Qds ei^bf^^fP; pr twenty 
inches ; its back is of a dulky: greeii ia? 
^lining to blue ; and the fides are gray, 
(from which it has its name of Graylia^^) 
though they feem to glitter with fparides 
of gold, and j^re nlarked with bliack 4>ots 
irregularly placed ^ th6 lateral line^ 
common to all £ib, is nearer the back 
than the belly ; the top of the back fin is 

reddifl),! 
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itddi&, but the lower part is of a Uoeifli 
purple (as are the fins of the belly) fpotT 
ted with black ; it has a fmall head, with 
|wotttberwt ey«f, whole irtdet are of. 
m filver colour^ ipeckled with Aafkj yeU 
V>w; the rnottth is of a middle fize, ^th 
the upper jaw longer than the lower ^ it. 
cannot be feid*tb have teeth^ but the lip^ 
are to^f^ &e^ ^ne file ; and when in it$ 
prime feafon, the h«d and covers of the 
^Ut are blackiih j ft is hgg^backed j apd 
when it (wims at the bottom of the w^ter^ 
\tf( nofe and belly toi^ch the ground tOr 
getljer, which pakes me think tlj^t Qray? 
lings feed moftiy at the bottomv 

The flefh is iii great efteem ; ^nd, in my 
opinion, mi^ph better than ifhat of tbe^ 
Trout, ' 

Xb^lr feafpn^ fpawnm^-iime^ and haunts,^ 

(irafy lings are good an4 pal?^table all 

the year j but their chief feafon is froni 

the beginning of September to January. 

They Fpawn in April and (h^ beginning 

- of 



pf ]M^y, 9it which rime they lie near the 
fides and at the tails of fiiarp (beams, an4 
are very apt to rife at the artificial &p 
Hieir haonts, iq general^ are nearly /the 
fiime as thofe of the Trout. They luric 
plofe all the winter, and in April foegm 
to be v6ry aAive; for they are brifc 
uprightly fi(he§ in their element, ^nd fiiff9|. 
ycry f^jfiftly. * 

/j&zf^ U angle for them;, their baits ^ (tni 
biiin^'timeu 

When the water is clear enough, angle 
for them with Jlies^ in the feafon } when 
ptherwife, with the cadbat^^ gentle or mag" 
got J or a welUfcottred worm^is^c; {09 
they are taken with the fame baits, and 
jJter the fame manner, as the Trout, ex- 
pept by trouling with the minnow? &c. 
which they nevet take. They will feed 
pn, and delight themfelvfps with, all other, 
little infefts, as well as the cadbate ; and 
gather huiks, which are compofed of iine 
gravel and fand, to preferve them frotn 
the coldnefs of the \fater. I have often* 

feen. 
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feen numbers of them, workup up the 
gravel, and catching at every thing of 
diis kind* 

When you filh at the bottom, let the 
bait or (hot drag upon the ground, fat 
they will rather take it there than afcend ; 
therefore when you angle particularly for 
tfasm this way, ufe a running-line, though 
fome prefer a cork float. Gentles, in my 
opinion, are the beft bait for bottoni^ 
fiibing. 

Graylings are very fportive at the fly 
during the fpring and fummer; being 
much moi'e fimple, and therefore bolder 
than the Trout, they will rife two or 
three times at your fly, if you mifsthem; 
but are dead -hearted and cowardly foon 
after they are hooked. The mouth is fo 
very tender on each fide, that they will 
often break their hold, fo that you muft 
vfe them gently when (truck, and tak^ 
care to have a fine hook, about No, 5 
or 6.', 

They will take all day in coolifli cloudy 
^ays J but the beft time is from about 



eight in the morning to twelve, and from 
four in the afternoon to a little after fun- 
fet, in fpring and fummer ; and from 
September to Januaty in the middle of 
the day. In angling for Graylings, you 
will generally take Troufs alfo j for when 
they are in the fame water, they generally 
keep company together, a$ do Ro(icJ^ and 
Voce. 



THE PIKE, LUCE, OR JACK,* 

Has a long and roundiQi body, covered 
with fmall fcales of a whitiflx colour, «nd 
fprinkled on each fide with yellowifh 
fpots (the young ones partake more of a 
gre^ih tint) ; the upper and lower jaw$ 
are, both full of teeth, befide which it ha$ 
three rows of teeth upon the tongue. 
The Pike is the tyrant of frefh-water fifli, 
and is accounted a longer liver than any 
other, except the Carp. The chief ar- 
ticles of his fuftenance are frogs andfi{h, 
even thofe of his own fpecies. The very 
large ones' are fa voracious^ that they 

hare 



have been known to filap at the limbs of 
a boy when Ainthming, and at a dog o# 
other aniinsd ; they will alfo draw down 
young gcefe, ducks, and. other water^ 
fowl under water, and cfevour them; Id 
fliort, this fifli may be called the frefll- 
water fiiark. It is fuppofed that no other 
fifli win keep company with the Pike, at 
he is always obferved to fwim alone, and 
is the mod bold and daring of all frefii- 
water fift, knowing no other enjoyments/ 
as may be conje^ured, than prey and 
reft. 

\ Pikes grow to a very large fize. I 
have feen them in England more thaflt 
thirty pounds weight ; and have been in-^ 
formed, that there was one taken out of 
the river Shannon in Ireland that weighed 
between fixty and feventy pounds j but I 
never caught one that was more than 
eighteen pounds* 

Their fpawning'timey dndjeafon. 

They begin fpawning the latter end of 
February, and continue till near' the 

middle 



iniddle of March, at which time they g^ 
out mi the riyers into fome creek or ditch 
where there may be a ft^cient fuppbf of 
water; ia ponda, they feek the neck or 
fhaUow parts of the water, among weeds ; 
and while the fpawner is cafling her cg^$^ 
the milter hovers over her, but -does not 
touch her. The beft of thefe fifli are thofe 
th^t breed in rivers, and the fem^s arepra^ 
feraWe lo the males. They are in feafon 
from the beginning of May till near thdr 
fp^wamg^time* 

-'How fo angle for them^ ^c. 

Your rod muft be ftrong, fuch as you 
troul with for Salmon ; with a reel or 
winch placed on the but-end of it, fufH* 
cient ^o hold about thirty yards of ftrong 
liiie } at the end of which let (here be a 
fwivel, to fallen on your armed wire or 
gimp. 

There are many ways of taking the 
'Pike. The firft that I Ihall defcribe, I 
call difpingj and it is performed as fol- 
lows : Let your hook be a large proper- 

• fizcd 
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fized gorge*hook> very Rightly leaded on 
the fhank } bait it^ by putting the wuie or 
gimp in at the mouth of a fmallifh filh,^ 
lU^h as a Salmon-Frfy Gravlingy Raacb^ 
Da^iy Gudgeon^ l^c. and, bringing it out 
as near the tail as pofllble, (for which 
purpofe, when you ufe gimp, you fhould 
have a brafs needle about feven or eight 
inches long, put the loop of the gimp on the. 
(mall curve or eye of the needle> thruft it 
into the mouth of the filhy and bring it out 
as above obferved) ; draw it on for the 
hook to be out^ clofe in one corner of its 
mouth, which mud then be fewed up, and 
the tail tied up to the wire or gimp very 
neatly with a Irit of white thread, which 
is not fo apt to untie as filk ; cut away 
the back fin, and then loop on to your 
fwivel. When you begin to angle, let 
out your line to a length convenient, and 
fifli where the water is not very deep, but 
overfpread with docks and, weeds except 
in fome parts where you have room to gel 
in your bait. The fifli, hanging with 
his head downwards, will, when played 

-with 
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^jfii a gentle motlpn, flioot and play a\>o\jt 
simong the weed% v^ naturally j and the 
l?ifce will be eager in taking it this' way, 
even from the futface of the water. When 
a Pifce takes your bait, flacken your line, 
and let him take- it down, and run with it 
if he h^s room ; in a fliort time afterwards, 
you may perceive the liite to fliake, which 
h-'t good hint to ftrike ; or felfe give him 
*tin4e 'to gorge it, according as your judg- 
ement may direft. ' When you hook onei 
toanage him gently, winding up your line 
by degreed. When it is ^dper to land 
^im, bring him quietly through th€^weed?; 
with his nofe above them ; and if you havl 
not ^ landing net, be careful how you take 
hiirt out of the water, for his bite is very 
fliat'p. The beft way is to take him with 
your thumb stod finger in his eyes. 
N. Bi Always let your baits be frefli. 

Another way^ . 

Whfch is very pleafant, is called trolling 
for Pike J but trouling for Salmon and Trout^ 
bi^caufe the motion is mugh qu^icker* 

M Yeur 
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Your rod and line muft be the fame :u 
before i the hook either double or (ingle j 
the double hook is dfede of two. large ones» 
with long (hanks^ tied together nearly back 
to back^ then whipt to a poece of proper 
jbrafs wire about four inches long ; and to 
the wire, hare half a yard of gimp, with a 
finall loop at top ; the hook muft be lea,d6«i 
two inches up the wire, the p^ce of l^ 
running fmall te the u^^er mi^ and a- 
quarter of an inch fquare at the Ip^wier ^d. 
The iingle hook h completed the ia|nf 
way, olD^ferving to choofe one with a long 
ihank. They are both baited tt^^, fame 
way, as befqre directed, only cutting asiR^y 
pne of the fins at the gills of your bait^-a^ 
pother at the vent on the contrary ^fdc^, 
^nd keeping the poiiUs of the dou^e 
hook towards its eyes, vheft it is dniw^^ 
clofe to bis mouth. Ax^le^fqr ti^^ fins 
way in deep ftrong watef, near to weeds, 
buUruflies, water-docks, hollow banks, 
ftumps of trees, &c* Caft your bait acrofs 
the water, and up and down in fuc^ |)Iaces 
as you think proper ; and keep it in QpQ«. 
ftarit motion;i by fometimes. lettjing it fin^ 

a'coiif 



a eoniktejrabfe d^fth, asd At bihu i^nti 
raifiiig it gradtialfy* You need iioe make 
mwe than ttro ot three trids ift a t^kce; 
for if a Pike be thete, he twll feige tile bait 
/mtfain that tHSie^ if he inters t^ddng it at 
9il. When lie takes the bsit, give Mm 
line, and he iviH run to hiii hold to (Wkt- 
low it 4 in a Ihort time afterwards, y^ 
may fee the Ihe ihake (as before obferv^ 
cd); tf that be not the cife, let hito be 
about five minutes from the thne that he 
firft made off; then ftrike, and manage him 
with difcttetion : he is your own. But, if 
after he has hin off with the bait, he makes 
icarcdy any ftay with it at his hold, bat 
goes qff with it again, you fliould not 
ftrike him dll he has refted a fecond time 
allowing I»m ftill about five minutes ; but 
if he &ould run off a third time before the 
five minutes are expired, draw a tight Ko^ 
and ftrike him inftantly. Zf you hook him^ 
and he happens to be a large fifli, ^ve hink 
line enough, which will exhauft hiai 
fireftgth J in tim^ vHnd up your line hf 
degrees, bj»t do not pull him roughly, for 
if you do he will plunge in fuch a manner. 
Ma that 
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|bac though he may Hot be able to break 
;yQur t^cliliSy yet he may tear away his hold 
.Whin you have brought him within fight, 
if be begins again to flruggle much, give 
him line again, and fo on till you mailer 
and take him. Pike are to be enticed by 
a large bait, but ft fmall one is. much more 
fsertain. You ihould take care that you« 
bait be clear from weeds .when you .recaft 
k- into the water, which muft be done 
gently, or you will frighten the fifh, in- 
ftcad of encouraging him to take. 

There is another way of trolling, and 
this is by hand. The hook bdng baited 
and fixed to the end of a line,: and the 
other end tied round the waift of the perfon' 
ufing it, or through ^e.buttonJioIes of 
hi& coat, the line muft be gradually taJcen 
up in length, in the left hand, e:i^cept ibouV 
9; yard, or lefs, which is held in the left^ 
band near the bait; how, with a fpring> 
jerk, away flies the bait to the extent of 
ibe line, ia general ; then, letting it ikiki 
a little, draw in the line with fuch a 
ipotipn, as to keep the bait in good, play ; 
by which nicthod many Pikes are taken. . 

:. :: Anathes 
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Amtherway^ . * 

X!!!alled taking them at fnap. For thii 
purpofe, you muft be provided with a* 
' double fpring hopk, being much preferable 
to alP others, as it never foils. When you 
bait for the fnap, you muft make a*hole 
in the fide of die fifli-bait, as near the^ ^ 
middle as you can, with the point of a ' 

probe or your hook ; put in your armed . 
wire, or gimp/ draw it out at Ae filh^s 
^nouth, and few it up. When you ftlh 
thus for the Pike, before you ft rike, let him * uj 

run a Ihtle, and then ftrike him the con- 
trary way from that which he runs. ' The . 
fnap is beft ufed in March, the Pike being 
then very (hy j and though they will felze 
the bait with feeming eagernefs, yet £hey. 
will let it go again immediately j to be *^' ♦ "*.• 
,even with them, therefore, I frequently * *> 
ftrike tliem as foon as tlnsy take tiie bait, 
particularly when I find, them in tl^s 
humour. When the Pike comes, you may 
fee the' water move, and whert you fefel 
htm, ftrike intfantly the contrary'*'}^ froih* ' 
that whifeh hetaic^. It istruTy laughabltf "* 
-I M 3 jUid 
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and amufing to fee fome country people 
ufe the fnap. . Thcf have a long (tiff 
l^fL rod or ftick in one fplid piece» with 
% (Wall fork at top, to which they, faftea- 
a fti:oqg twine line, aboyt a foot or two 
fyoxtef than the rod i immediately on, the; 
fiP) t^ing the bait, they ilrike very furi* 
oii%, 3^4 have him out in an inftwt at 
\hei;r i^t> thqugfa fometimes they will 
tlfxp^ him over their heads to the length of 
their line ; fo that the fifh hai ho chanoQ 
of efcaping, except the hold breaks ; but 
this n^ethod affords no fuch fportas othexr 
ar^^rs^ have by playing and gradually 
landing thielr fiCh ; though in this way fome 
perfon^ are very fucc^sfuL 

N^^ J3u You muft play, your filh-bait with 
a 4^cker motion with the fiiap, than in 
. the other methods, 

jAmAer way^ emdthe moft deftruQive. 

X^etypur hoo^ be fingle, with a long 
fii^p^ J and. before you fix your fviveL at 
tlje bottom of. your Kne, p^ on a largq 
corki ftoa^ thait /will fwim a^^d^pn } then 
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put on the fwivel and fix the gimp (to 
which your hook muft be well and neatly 
whipt) to it i add a large (hot igf two, to 
make it (land up a little, fo that when the 
Hook is baited with the gudgeon, it may 
do fo properly* You muft keep your 
gudgeons quite alive, and when joa^b^t 
ftiek the hook eitho* through the upper 
lip, or back fin. Tbto angld in <teep aiid 
likely pkces, letting the bait fwim at mid- 
water, which is done by moving the float 
higher m lower accordifig to the depth oF 
the water. When you have a Kte^ let 
the liih run a little, and then (trite him. 
By this' method you may take Perch as^ 
well as Pike, efpecially iif you fifh with d 
very imall gudgeon, or minnow. 

- > 

Another waj^ 

Is by artificial fly-fi(hing, though jaahy 
affert that they are not to be taken with a ^^ 
fly at all; I have, however, taken msMy*^ 
tfeis'way. The fly muft be made upon a 
double hoek formed of one piece of wire 
M 4 &ftened 
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faftened to a good link of i^imp. - It mu(l. 
be compofed of very gaudy materials } (uch 
as Pheafant's, Peacock's, or Mallard's 
ffeathers, Sfc. with the brown and fofteft 
part of Bear's fur, the reddifti part cjf i;hat 
of a Squirrel,, with ^ little yellow mohair 
for the body. The bead is formed of a 
littlQ fur, fome gold twift, and two fmall 
black, or blo^ beads for ihe eyes. The 
body mud be made rough, full, and 
round ; the wings not parted, but ta ftand 
upright on the back» and fome fmaller' 
featHers cot>ti|\ued thence all dcmu the 
back, ' to the end of the tail ; fo that 
where ypu fimfh^ they may be left a little 
longer than tfie hook, and the whole to be- 
qbopt the fi?e of a Wren, . In this man- 
ner I maVe this Jort of fly, which will' 
often take Pike when other baits, avail 
nothing ; it is •chiefly ufecj in dark and 
windy days ; and you muft move the fly 
^uick when in the water, to keep it on the 
furfaci if poffible. There ar^ feveral forts. 

^ of thefe flies to be had at the fifliing-tackle 
ihops both in town and country, a^ weH 

. fis of the hooks and tackle befor^ defcribed. 



• 1. 

lAd all others for ufe, compfetely fitted 
lyp to the fpdrtfnian's hand. 

The.Pike will take a ftnall Perch (with . 
the fins cut off) or an Eel ; and there 
are other baits befides fifh and frogs that 
the Kkes will take when on feed ; fuch as 
worms an4 fat bac-on ; they are alfo taken 
very often, with fmall artificial water-rats 
and mice. 

In the fummcr, his heft biting time U 
early in the morning and late in the even- 
iag J but in winter he will take at anj 
time of 'the day. This fifli delights in a 
ftill, Ihady, and unfrequented water, with 
^ fandy, chalkey, or clayey bottom. , 

Your live baits (hould be kept ii;i a tin 
kettle, with holes made in the lid ; change 
your water often, which will keep them 
alive a long while ; keep your dead ones, 
iji a tin box made for that purpofe, with 
bran, which will be a means, of preferving 
them longer. 

There are other w0ys of taking a Pikey 
which do noiSnJirik propriety come under 
' the head of Angling; thefe areas follow : 
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Ftr/iy *widi a ledger bait ; that k, a bait 
fixed to a certain fdace, and which you 
imay leave while you angle for otHer fifli. 
It is bed to have your baits aUve ; and: 
when you bait, flick the hojc^ through tbe 
upper lip, or back fin^ if it be a fifh ; or 
if it be a frog, put the ar^^iing wire m at 
his mouth, and out ^t his ^ill, amd tie the 
leg above the upper joint, to the wire. 
The yeUoweft*frog« yOd can get are alw^s 
the bed for uf€, Faften your wire, or 
gimpy to a ftrong fine, about twefve ot 
i^uxteen prds kfig ; tie the other end to 
a {lake. made* fail in the ground; or tbe 
flump of ^ tree, near the Pike's haunt ; 
then place a forked flick conveniently hear 
the water, and let the line pafs through the 
fofk^ fufpaiding the bait about -a yard or 
xrore in the water, and fix the Une ffightly 
into a notch made in one end of the fork, 
that when a Pike takes the bait, it may 
^fily flip out, fo that he may run off with* 
the line in his hold. The befl way is to 
have a large winch or wheel to hdd yoqr 
line j made fall to' an iron ^indle to fix 
imothegrotond. 

Secmdlj^ 



Secondly^ by vthsx I call ftMing^ Take 
1^ grown goofe, or dock, and to one c^ 
the legs make iaft-. a line with a baited 
book and armed wire, of fuch a length, 
as to fwim about mid-water ; throw it into 
the river or pond where you think Pikes 
frequent, keeping it oflf from land as much 
as you can. Upon the bait being taken, 
a duck will inflantly be drawn under 
water ; but, upon recovering a. little from 
the furprife, will foon force her head above 
again, and attempt to fet up a loud quack- 
i^g ; when in a moment (he will be taken 
dpwn again ; and this conteft will continue 
for fome time .(efpecially if the fi(h be 
tolerably large); till at lad the duck^ 
thoi^h fometimes nearly exhaufled, will 
tow her prize to Ihore, and you may take 
them up both together. A goofe, being 
a much flronger bird, is feldom or ever 
taken quite under water this way, even by 
the-very targe Pike ; but will be fo much 
feared at the attack, and fo bewildered for 
a time, by being pulled about in fo many 
different diredSons, that at Tafl:, upon 
taking^ courage, (he hegina to lafh the 

water 
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*^arer wkh her wings, and/ adding every 
effort of ftrength to her aftivity, fecures-' 
a landing, as mentioned of the duck. 
» You may alfo flux them by tsiing any 
qtiantity of blown bladders (according to 
the fize the fifli run) ; tie them together 
dofely and ftrongly j and at the mouth of 
each let there hang a line to carry the 
bait about mid-water. Set them off .with 
a gentle wind, jufl fufEcient to move them 
properly. The Pike having taken the 
bait, ihe bladders will dance and tumWc 
about in a diverting: manner. When the 
fifh is fpeiit, you may thro\^ out a grapple ' 
t6 recover them, if within your reach ; but , 
if the water be broad, a boat will, of 
cotrrfe, be neceffary. Each of thefe 
methods yields infinite diverfion to the 
beholdei^. — There .are alfo means of taking 
Pike by trhnmers and night-lines. 

Thirdly^ by fnaring, or haltering. The. 
chief Tealbn for this fport is, in the hot] 
inonths, and the- hotteft part of the day,' 
when the fifli appear towards the top 6V 
the water, /When you fee a Pike tlius, 
fix your eyes ffedfarfly'upoh lum, wiAdut * 
;' ' , ^ looking 



teokii%:^ fpr in tfelt cRfe h^ will be gon% 
you kiipw not whither. This will . laaka 
l^m. the ftiller. Hav€^ ywr-fiiare ^th 
you ready iixed, after thi$' n^&nnen ; tejsb 
a ftraight taper po}c,. that is iliff and ftroisig 
enough,: but not too heavy, and aboi|& 
^^r yards in Jength ; :faftcn to k at thci 
fmalleft end, a piece of hard twitted i^bipt 
cord, about a yard long ; though it will 
require more, xjr lefs, according to the 
depth of the water ; to the other end of 
the cord fatten a weli-tempered brafs 
wire, made into a noofe or fnare (or kt it- 
be all of wire, without any cord) ; then, 
"having opened the noofe wide enough to 
flip over the fiftk's head without touching 
him, let it down with your pole into the 
water, even in depth with the Pike, but 
two or three yards before him, and guide 
it v6ry gently towards his head, fixing your 
eyes full upon him till you have brought 
the fnare oveV his head and gill-fins, but no 
farther ; then immediately, with a ftrong 
upright jerk, hoift hkn to land. You 
may frequently fnare other fifli in this way, 
fuch as Trouty Carp^ and particularly large 



head up to the middle of the (hank onl/ $ 
thsa dmw the firfl: Worm down to tife 
head of the latt^^ fo that the tails ma:y 
liang o&e a{>ove the other,' keeping the 
pomtcf the hook Well covered. This i^ 
the moft enticing method that can be 
adopted in Worm^filhing. Ufe a fmall 
cbrk float, to keep the bait abont a fodt 
from the bottom, or fometimes about itiid- 
water. To draw thefe fifli together, take 
three or four balls of the beft and ftiffefl: 
clay that can be procured ; make holes 
in them, put one end of a lob-worm into 
ea;2h ho}e» and clofe the clay faft dpon 
then^{ then throw them into the wztet 
where you mean to angle^ about a yafd 
qr more diftant from each other. Th«i 
Worms, being alive iiK the baUs, will move 
and twifLabout, which tempts the . fifh to 
feed upon them; but the Wormirthat 
you, angle witl^ being of a fuperior kui^^' 
they will^ oa fight ^ theoi, leave thol6 in 
the day, and fei4^ yours with the greateft 
esg/erHeia^ wh^ you have thus brought 
tliem upon their feed ; for, by this method^ 
you: may d^aw th^ fifli together, as reaeRtjf * 

as 
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sfe you can |>ouItry in their way.* Noe 
fercb only, but many%ther kinds of fifli, 
are drawn together by this ground bah, fo 
that you may at times try the gentle or 
maggot, and other baits. If you jure out 
in a bad day, and the Perch will not he 
thus brought on feed, flip your^oat up 
the line near to the point of your rod, or 
take it off, and begin to rove for tbem 
thus : let down the line longer than the 
rod, or as long as you can properly 
throw it out, withoyt injuring your bait, 
(which ibould be worms,) and throw it 
fometixues right acrofs the water, fome* 
times up, and at pthers down, and mail 
directions, drawing the bait towards you, 
and playing it with the lame motion as 
you fpin the minnow; fo keep moving 
about, angUng in fuch places as you 
think proper. When a fiih takes the 
bait, llacken the line, and give htm time 
before you ftrike. I have had good fport 
this way in bad weather, when all other 
methods would avail nothing ; but mor^ 
N efpecially 
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lefpecblly mhea there 'has i>ee& a i^ough 
wind from the foully or we(L 

When you rove v^ith a mbmow, let it 
-be alive ; flick the hook in at the back 
&i or upper lip, and let him fvmi in mid- 
^water, or a little lower, by means of a 
cork float, (fuch a one as he cannot take 
under water,) and have a few fliot on 
your line within about nine inches of the 
hook^ to keep the bait down, or he w^ 
come to the top of the water when tired. 
When you fifli with a frog, put the hook 
through the (kin of his back, and lie will 
fwim the eafier. When you have a bite, 
'ht fure that you give him line enough, 
and let him gorge the bait. This way of 
iiibing is beft in the months of May and 
June 4 for then the Perch are roving 
about in fearch of the young fry of the 
Dace, Roach, and other fifh. If youfut 
pea there are Fike where you angle, have 
your hook armed with gimp, and you nuiy ' 
take them as well as Fercb. 

The 



Th^ P^rcb bite beft in th« laiter part 
of the fpf ing ; |»it they ar^e to be jbakea 
all the yeai* round, fhit heft tioies for 
taking them are from about half an houf 
before the ey^n hours of the day, to half 
sm hour after, excepc In hot s^d brig&t 
SKeather, and thei;L from fun*rife to fix 
o'clodL in ihe morning ; and in the eve- 
ning, £-001 &K to fiSQ-&t, If the day b€ 
cool and cloudy, with a ruffling ibuth 
windy they wiH bite all day. Whenihe 
water has been clear, I have often obferved 
a dozen or two of Perch in company in a 
deep place where it has been iheltered by 
trees or bu flies ; and by keeping myfelf 
out of ^fight, and putting in a nice well- 
fcoured worm with fin^ tackle aw>ng 
tbe^i, have feen them ftriye whii;h ihould 
take it firft, and have fo coniiauefl tiU I 
Jjave t?iken the whole. 

THE. RUFF, OR !»OI*E, 

Very much refembles the Perch. It I? 

of a brown duikifh colour abo)i( the back^ 

N 2 apid 
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and of a palifli yellow about the belly ; 
the upper part of the eye is of a dark 
brown, the lower part fomewhat yellow, 
and the globe of it black } it is marked on 
the jaws with . a double courfe of half 
circles ; the body is rough, with hard 
fcales and (harp prickly fins, which, with 
the tail, are marked with black fpots. In 
length they are generally about four or 
five inches or more ; they are thicker and 
more bulky in their make than th€ Perch, 
and are much more admired for the rich- 
nefs and delicacy of their flavour, as well 
as their wholefomenefs. 

Tieir haunts and/pawmng-^ime. 

They are to be found in reclufe places, 
where the yrater is deep and runs quietly, 
with a loamy or muddy bottom ; and alfo 
in ftill water. They aflbciate in great 
numbers, and afford good fport, efpe- 
dally to the young angler. Their prin* 
cipal time of fpawning is at the beginning 
of April ; but I am of opinion that fome 

fpawn ?gain in October. 

*i How 
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Hiyu) to angle for fbem; their baits^ and 
" biting'times* 

Angle for them with tolerably fine 
tackle ; your hook No. 7, with a cork or 
quill float; and having, by plumbing, 
found a level bottom, let your bait juft 
run on the ground, and throw in fome 
fmall clay-balls with worms, the fame as 
for Perch (for want of which, ufe mud- 
balls, to colour the water if it be clear). 
You may manage three rods, by laying 
two of them down, for the bait to reft on 
the bottom, and fiOiing with the other in 
your hand as above direfted. Your bait 
muft be a fmall weil-fcoured red worm, 
which is the befl: and indeed the only 
proper bait to take them with. When 
you have a bite, you need not give them 
much time, for they will fometimes gorge 
the bait To haftily, that you muft ufe your 
di%orger, or cut them open, to get out 
the hook. By angling for them thus, you 
may often take fix or eight dozen at a 
(landing. They will bite all day long, 
N 3 * either 
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Cither in thp fpring or rummer^ efpecially 
H there be a brHk warm wind ; though 
they will fopietjmes bite freely in cold 
wcathct. 



TH£ GUDGEOK. 

I here treat of this fi(h, becaufe where 
there are Gudgeons and Rtfffs in the fame 
water, they keep con^ipany together, a» 
do the Trout and Qrayling ; though it is 
not every riyer that produces the jR^t^^t 
but the Gudgeon is to be found in mod: 
rivers* Though properly river fifties, 
however, they are fometimes found in 
ponds that are fed by fprings. They are 
leather-mouthed, with a fmall barb on 
each |ide of it ; are well ihaped, and of 
nearly a filver colour, having both body 
and tail adorned with black (pots. They 
are, in general, from about five to fix 
inches in length ; but in fome waters run 
much larger than in others, Ttiey ar^ 
good j^nd whpl?fome gating. 



Thfir haunts and /pawmng-fime. 

Gudgeons delight mofl: in gravelly and 
fandy ground, and gentle ftreams. About 
the latter end of fpring they feek fhallow 
water, which they continue to frequent 
during the hot months ; but all the reft 
of the year they are generally taken in 
deep water, where the bottom is fandy 
with mud. Their chief time of fpawning 
is the latter end of April and beginning of 
May i but in my opinion they fpawn 
again durtng the fummer, and alfp in the 
beginning of autumn* 

HoTjt^ to angle for them ; their baits^ atki 
biting-times. 

When you angle icf Go^eons in th« 
fliaUows, youi^ tackle muft be very fine; 
a hook No. 7 or 8, with a cork or quill 
float ; aiNi.be fure to let the bait toijch 
the ground ; fome, however, prdRer a run* 
ning fine without a float. You ihould 
aUb be provided wkh a Gud^eon-rake, otf» 
H4 pole. 
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()ole^ to (til up the fand and gravely which 
difcolours the water, and draws them to*" 
gether in fhoals ; and by now and* then 
throwing in a few btoken worms, you may 
often take great quantities. Their baits 
We the fmall red worm, gentle, and 
blood-worrti; the laft of which I think 
the bed in this way of angling. When 
you fifli in the deeps, let it be exaftly in 
the fame way as for the Ruffs ; by which 
means you may fake fmall Perch, Rtiffs^ 
and Gudgeons. Ybu may often indeed 
take fome of them when fifhing £pr Roach 
and Dace, and fome of the latter when 
angling for the former. Their biting- 
time is nearly all day long, from the latter 
end of fpring to the beginning of au» 
tumn } they bite well in gloomy warm 
days, but feldom begin till about an hour 
after fun-^^rife, leaving off about an hour 
before fun-fet* For the reft of the year 
they only bite about the middk of the 
day, when the wind blows a little warm-* 
101 ; for they do not like to bite in very 
eold weather, nor focm after they have 

/pawned J 
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4Hiwned } but at other times, when in the 
humour, no &(h bites more freely, nor 
makes better fport for the young angler. 



THE TENCH 

May properly be termed the Jl^*s phy- 
Jtciafty on account of a natural balfam 
which he carries about him, that wiH cure 
both himfelf and others ; fo that if any 
other fifh receive a wound, he will fcek 
out the Tencbj and rubbing the part af- 
fe£ted againft him (which the Tencb wUi 
fuffer him to do) receive a certain cure, 
by virtue of this balfam, or Ilime, that is 
natural about him ; and it feems as if the 
voracious Pike were fcnfible of this fove- 
rdgn virtue, for he will not hurt a Tench 
of any fize whatever. It is a delicious 
fifh, and. exceedingly wholefome. It is 
leacher-mouthed, and from each comer of 
the mouth there hangs a little barb ^ his 
eyes^ are large, and of a gold colour, 
Ij^amg the irides red ; it has fmall fmooth 

fcales. 
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feafes, very large fmooth fint, aa4 y/fSl 
five fome time out of the ivater* 



91&«r haunts J fpawning'timej andfeafon. 

. llieir haunts ar6 the fame both in 
rivers and ponds, being chiefly among 
weeds, and in places that are well (haded 
with bufhes and ruflies. They de%ht 
and thrive more in foul than clestf water, 
and are much more numerous in pcmds 
and pits than in rivers, though thqfe 
taken in the latter are far preferable* 
They begin to fpawn the latter end of 
June, and will be found fpawning in 
fome ponds the latter end of September. 
The Tench is befl in feafon from the 
latter end of September till ^ear their 
fpawning-time. 

I&tif to angle for them ; . their baits^ and 
biting-times* 

Your tackle muft be pretty firoUg^ 
ynAi a cork, fwan^ or goofe*quiU fiM^ 

the 



Aq hook from No. 3 to No« 6, whipc 
to ^ ftroQg filk-worm^'gut with two or 
three (hot. Angle where there ate weeds 
about two feec deep, or at mid-water, and 
fcmietlmes a Uttle lower, according as thef 
xc in the humour to take. But if there 
be not a great quantity of mud in *the 
water, ufe fitiali c}ay-balls, as for the 
Perch, and now and then throw in a few 
gentles, which will keep them together, 
Filh half a foot from the bottom; but 
fhould the mud be fo deep as to cover the 
balls when thrown in, keep to the former 
way, and bait the hole with bits of lob- 
worms and gentles. When you have a 
bite, allow fome time before you ftrike. 
They take feveral baits ; but the beft of 
all is the fmall red worm taken out of- 
rotten tan, and ufed without any fcouring j* 
though they ^ill at times take the gentle, 
wa(p, maggot, and green worm from the 
boughs of trees. They generally come 
out to feed at the hours of four, eight, 
;Ad twelve ; but their beft time of biting 
U^ latf^nd early, from the middle of April 

*7 tiU 
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till they begin to fpawn, and afterwards in 
Auguft, and the early part of September. 

K jB. When you take any out of very 
muddy places, keep them alive, put them 
into a tub of clear water, and in a (hort 
time they will cleanfe themfelves of that 
muddy quality to which they are fubjeA ; 
and this will give them a more excellent 
flavour* 

THE CARP 

Is a fine noble-looking fi(h, originally of 
foreign extra£tion, and gifted by Nature 
with fuch cunning, that he is by fome 
termed the frejb-water fox. His head is 
ftiort in proportion to his body ; he has 
neither tongue nor teeth, but has a flefhy 
palate, and is leather-mouthed ; his back 
rifes from his head fomewhat iharp and 
edged ; his tail is broad and forked, of a 
colour between red and black, as is alfo 
the lower fin ; he has ftrong, large, 
broad fcales, and is of a yellowilh colour 
when grown ; but the young ones ap^ 
pear more of a duiky colour. He is 

fuppofed 
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fuppofed to live to a greater age than any 
other fcaled fi(b. The fkfh, though 
wholefome, is rather coarfe ; but it goes 
down very well with good fauce. 

Their haunts^ fpawning-^time^ andfeafon. 

Their haunts are in the deeped parts of 
rivers (where the water runs gently) with 
foft muddy bottoms ; and in ponds with 
marly, clayey, or muddy bottoms, where 
they can be well (haded with trees ; and they 
certainly fpawn feveral times in the year j 
but their firft and chiefeft time is in May, 
and they breed more abundantly in ponds 
than in running water ; ^ but the river 
Carp are much preferable to all others. 
They are beft in feafon in . March and 
April. 

How to angle for them^ their baits^ and 
biting-times. 

Your rod fhould be long and ftrong j 
your line ftrong alfo, \^tb a quill float, 
and a hook of a medium fize, whipt to a 

good 
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good fiIk*worm-gut, on vbich h;ive one 
or two (hot only, about a foot from the 
hock* Be nmdfui to keep out of fight 
as much as you can, and lay the line m as 
gently as poilible. When you mean to 
ai^Ie for tbem in earned, you ihould 
have three rods f one with the bait about 
mid- water, another about a foot or lefs 
from the bottom, and the third to lie on 
the bottom, where the line and fhot are 
not difcovered as they are other ways ; 
but you fhould, the night before, bait 
the places in which yoii intend to fifli the 
next day with ale-grains, blood, and 
broken worms, incorporated with clay. 
This is the beft ground-bait that can pof- 
fibly be ufed for them ; and the hook- 
baits (hould be the fame as thofe for the 
Tench. Many forts of pafte are ufed j 
but I never found them effedual^ 

The beft method to take Carp h with 
green peas (when in feafon) ; thefe muft 
4>e boiled a little foftifli, but not fo much 
as to break the ikin ; throw a few of them 
Aow afid then into the vater. where you 

angle. 
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'aqgfe, ^nd put one of thiem on yqur hodk 
ifo as to fwim near a fool from the bot- 
ftom ; and in this way of angUiig, when 
you have a bite, fttike immediately. 
There k .another pleafing way of taking 
them, particularly in warm weather, wheu^ 
4xear their fpawning-times, and while they 
axe amufmg themfelves amoi^gft the weeds 
near the furface of the water ; which isj, 
by ufing as fine a line as you thiftk you 
dare venture uj>on, and baiting either wid^ 
a fine red or white worm, two gentles, n 
<green worm that is taken from trees and 
l>u(hes, or a cadbate. The line mud 
be without float or (hot, thrown out 
gently, in the fame manner as in fly-' 
fifliing, and drawn towards you, fo as to 
keep the bait a little under water ; but al- 
ways contrive, if poffible, to let the bait 
&11 on the leaves of docks or weeds that 
iwim on the furfa<^ of the water ; then 
draw it oflF very gently, and you m\\ fre- 
quently find the Carp take it immediately 
on its dropping into the water. Thefe 
t»ro laft methods I iiold to be peculiar to 

myfelf J 
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myfelf; and by adopting them I hav^ 
aftoniflied many, even fome of the beft 
anglers in thefe kingdoms. Carps are, in 
general, very difficult to- take on account 
of their fagacity and cunning ; fo that there 
is a neceflity of exerciiing the virtue of 
patience when you fport for them. When 
you hook a Carp, give him play enough^ 
or he will break your tackle, being not 
only ftrong in his element, but a great 
ftruggler. His biting-time is early and 
late, particularly in the warm mgnths) 
but at other feafons you may take fome 
at different times of the day, according as 
the weather is, and they are in the 
humour. 



THE CHUB, CHEVIN, NQB, OR BOTLINQ, 

This fiih is known in different parts of 
the country, and by different perfbns, un- 
der thefe feveral names. The Chub much 
refembles the Carpj but is of a longer 
formj his head is fliort, and his teeth are 
in his throat ; he has a very wide leather- 
mouth, 
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mouth, broad fcales, is altogether a hand* 
fome fi(h to look at, and will fometimes 
weigh upwards of five pounds ; yet it is 
not in much efteem, the fleih being coarfe^ 
and, when not in feafon, full of fmall 
hairy bones ; the roe, however, is ex- 
ceedingly good. 

Their haunts^ Jpawning-timey and feafon. 

Their haunts are chiefly in rivers whofe 
bottoms are fandy or clayey j in deep holes 
aniong rocks, and under hollow banks ; 
in thofe that are fhaded with trees, weeds, 
&c. and fometlmes in ftreams and deep 
water where the current is ftrong ; they 
are alfo found very large in ponds into 
which rivulets run. They fpawn the 
latter end of April, and are in feafon 
from the beginning of Auguft till the 
latter end of March: but are moft in 
perfection in the winter months, having 
then very few of thofe hairy bones before 
mentioned. 

o How 



Hm to angle for them ; their bmts^ and 
biiing'timis. 

Tou fliould have a ftout long rod, a 
good ftrong Ime, with a yard or more 
of the ftrtmgeft ftlk-wbrm-gut at bot- 
tom J your hook proportioned in fize to 
that of the bait which you ufe ; a fwan- 
qviiH float) and the Uije ihotted about 
eight or ten inches from the hook^ fuf- 
ficient to fink the quill, except about a 
•quarter of an inch j ufe the fame ground- 
bait as for Carpi baiting' your hook with 
a fiifficient quantity of the bard roe of a 
Salmon (boiled a little) to fill the bend 
properly, which is^an excellent bait when 
rightly managed. They wU take gen- 
tles, wafp-maggots (which mufl: be 
baked in an oven before they are ufed), 
paflre made of new fine white bread with- 
out being made wef, worked up in the 
hand, and coloured with vermillion as 
near.as poffible to that of the Salmon's . 
roe ; this pafte will not eafily wafh oflF the 
hook, and is the mod kilHng bait of the 

kind 



MAd tliaf can be ofed Bat the bed baits 
of all for bottom or fioa^filhiflg for the 
Ciiub are, old Chefhhre cheefe, (fuch a4 
vAW ntould in your hand without cruMb* 
ling,) antf the pkh frota the back-bone of 
an ox or a cow, with the oiKward fkin 
taken off carefuHy, fo as not to bfuife the 
ihward Ikin. They will take the former 
of thefe two stt all timefs of the yeal- j but 
ilie beft time to ufe them both is at the 

hitter end of fummer and all the winter. 

» 

When yoji bait with the cheefe, put tf 
round lump about the fize of a cherry 
oh a large hook, to cover the bend, and 
foine way up the ftfank. Fife about half 
;»• foot from the bottom, or you may let 
your bait lie on the ground, particularly in 
cold raw weather ; but if you do not bait 
Ae hple, you may ififh at any depth you 
pleafei Whenyou havea bite, the float 
will very fwiftly be drawn under water j 
then firike immediately; and wh^ you 
book him, give him play enough, hold-* 
ing a tolerably tight line to keep 'him 
clear of w^ds c«r fttimps, which at fight 
Q a of 
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of you hfi will endeavour to rezch for 
ihelter ; and if not properly managed, 
he will bveak your tackle, though his 
hold feldotn or never breaks. In the 
%ring of the year they Will take a fmall 
red worm. • 

Thefe fifh are alfo to be taken at the 
' top or a little under water, by a very 
pleafant method, which is called dibbingy 
^^Pfl^Si or bobbingy and is performed iti 
hot weather, when you may find them 
bafking on the furface of the water where 
they haunt } but you muft be very care- 
ful to keep out of fight ; for the Chub wfll 
fly under water even at the fhadow of the 
rod. Having your line woimd up to the 
length of about /a yard, pr as conveni- 
ence requires, bait the hook with a Grafs^ 
hopper y if to be had, and lay it foftly and 
with caution about four or five inches^ 
before the filh that you wifh to catch, and 
. he will infallibly take it. They will alfo 
take tljie cadbate or caddis, cock-chaffers, 
(which in fome countries are called cater- 
pillars,) beetles, blue-bpttles, and ahnofl; 
' ' - 5iny 
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any natural or artificial fly that is In feafon* 
You may alfo bob for them over bqihes, 
and mider hoHow banks, where the fifli 
cannot fee you nor you them j but they 
are felt very forcibly when they take. 
They are often caught by the common 
way of fly-fifliing, with a long line and 
artificial fly, particularly the red fpinner, 
and alfo, when fporting for other kinds of 
fi(h. Their biting times are chiefly from 
before fun rife till ^ht or ten o'clock in 
the morning, and from four till after fun- 
fet in the evening in the fiimmer, (though 
fome will take by chance at any time of 
the day,) and in the middle of the day in 
winter. 

THE RUD, OR FINSCAXE^ 

Is a fifli not much known in thefe 
countries. It is broader than a Carp or 
a Roach, but not fo thick, yet not fo flat 
Of thin as a Bream j it is of aduflcy yellow 
colour, with large fcales; the holes of the 
noftrils are double on each fide ; the palate 
Kke that of a Carp j the eyes reddifti j 
on the covers of the gills are fpots of a 
.0 3 yo(*d 
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bloQid colour, /tbe gill $i»s ^r^ wi^iter t^^ 
the others^ the belly fins of n <ieepiih rcid, 
and the back fi^ i^ ^s^i'k^r tbaa the reft. 
The general length of this fifh is f^rom about 
ten to fixteen indies, fome of thfsm w^igh* 
ing two pounds and upwards. T^fsir fleft 
is exceedingly, vholefome, -^d muck 
efteemed ; but they are very fcarpe*'T-[S^tf 
the Account of the Rivers ^ ^. in Part I. ] 

97v/r haunts^ feafon^ and time offp$^ming. 

Their haunts in riveis are chiefly m 
deepifh gentle (treams and deep (till 
water,' where the botton; has a kind of 
flimy mud, fand, or fine gravel, and among 
weeds; and in other waters, in holes 
among the weeds. They are always in 
feafon, except in the time of fpawningi 
which is in April, when they fwim in 
Ihoals, cafting their fpawn among the 
weeds that grow in the water. 

How U an^le for them ; their baits, and 
biting-times. 

Your tackle muft be pretty ftrong, with 

a quill float, an4 a hook proportipned to 

. ^ thf 
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the bak yon angle with^ baitbg the 
h£»le the &me as for Cbub^ and fiihihg 
about the feme depths; except on the 
grotind.^ Their baits, in this way, are, a 
fine red worm, gentles, wafp-maggots, 
caddis, and the pafte before mentioned. 
When you fifli among weeds, have no float 
nor {hot, and life the worm or other bait 
a little under water.— They are taken 
at top, either with natural or artificial flies, . 
by whipping with. a long line, or dibbing- 
or bobbing with a fhort one, as before 
defcribed. — ^Their biting times are, in 
warm bright weather, early and late; 
when a little coolifli, the fore and after- 
noons ; and in the winter, when you can 
ftand it, the middle of the day. ^This fi(h, 
when hooked, ftruggles hard, and requires 
time in landing. ^ 

THE BREAM 

Is a very coarfe fifli, and little efteemed, 
being very bony, and the flefh foft and 
clammy ; it fometimes' affords good fporf to 
thofe who choofe to angle for it the right 
^ o 4 way. 
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way. He has a (harp nofe, a fmall fucldng^ 
mouth in proportioh to his fize, no teeth, 
but a foft flefhy palate ; the head is fmall, 
fomewhat broad at the top, and (mooth ; 
it has a hog back, of a colour betweai blue 
and black ; the fides of the largeft are of 
a yellowifh colour, and the belly reddifh ; 
it has a forked tail, and is much flatter and 
broader than the Roach, 



Their haunts, fpawning^imej andfeafiru 

In rivers they delight moft ' in gentle 
foft ftreams> and in the deepeft and 
broadeft parts, near we^ds, where the 
bottom is clay or fand ; and in' ponds, 
in the moft quiet, wlde^ and deep parts. 
They begin to fpawn about the latter end 
of June, and are moft in feafon when big 
with roe. 



How to angle for them, their baits, and 
biting-times. 

You (hould have a ftrongline, with gut 
at bottom, the hook for a worm No. 5, 

but 
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but for Other baits fmaller, and a fwaii'* 
quill float. When you have fixed upon a 
place to angle iii, plumb the bottom, 
and let your bait run about an inch from 
it. You may have another rod or two, 
which you may lay down, and let the 
baits be on the ground, keeping from the 
water as far as convenience will permit ; 
then throw into the place a ground bait of 
malt grains, bran, blood, and clay, which 
Ihould be done over night as well as at the 
time you angle. Their bed baits, how- 
ever, are the red pafte, gentles, wafp- 
maggots, the fmall red worm, and the grafs- 

• hopper in June and July.— The Bream is a 
ftrong fifli, and runs hard when firft hook- 
ed J but after two or three turns he will 
£di on his fide, which enables you to bring 
him to land with eafe. — The beft times 
of biting are, from fun-rife to eight o^clock 
in the morning, and from fdur in the 
afternoon to fun-fet ; and it is beft angling 
when the water is a little thick after rains, 
for at fuch times they will frequently take 

iSJl day. 

THE 
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THE ROACH 

Is a pretty fife, either in, or frefli out 
of the water. It has a fmall head, a leather* 
mouth) which is fmall alfo, and its teeth 
are in the throat ; the circle of the eye 
refembles a gold colour ; it has a hog back, 
tvhich is tolerably thick for its fize ; the 
fcales are large ; the fins in general red, 
particularly when in feafon; and the 
tail is a little forked. It is a very flUy fi&, 
and the fldh of it is but in little efteem, 
being rather bony, though exceedingly 
wholefome, and the roe particularly good. 
There is a kind o{ Roach in fomc ponds 
and ftanding waters, that is very flat, hav- 
ing whitifli eyes^and fins, and the^tail more 
forked than thofe in rivers, but which arc 
good for nothing;, they feem to be of a 
fpecies between a Roach jnd a Bream^ and ' 
never grow very large.— -Roach are much 
better infpme rivers than others, but there 
are none of them good in ponds. They 
are taken in many rivers as large as near 
two pounds weight j but the beft fize for 

, eating 



fsaling h abou-t half a pound j and in my 
ppiiHpn thiey are not ib defpicable a$ many 
^ed to (hink theQ)^ perhaps beca^fip 
bidng fp numerous they are very cojpmpiiU 

T/jeir haunts ^fpawning'fime^ andfeqfom 

They delight in deep, gentle, running; 
water, and holes that are well flia4edt 
having the bottom fine gravel, fand, or a 
ki»dpf iUmymari. In the fummerthey 
often freq^^nt more fcallow water about 
th^ taiJ^ of fords, u^d^r banks, and ao^ong 
;jveeds, particularly when fixe, water is 
thick. They fpawn in May, begin to be 
in feafon in July, and continue fo till 
near th^eir time of fpawning again, but 
are beft in the winter feafon. 



. \ 



Htm to angle for theniy their batU and biting^ 
times. 

The bpft way of angling for thefe fiOi i$ 
the following : Let youi: rod be long or 
ihort, propprtion^d to the place you fi(h 

in. 
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in, rather ftiff, and fuch a one as wiH 
ftrike true ; • your line about a foot (horter 
than the rod, pretty ftrong at top^^ and 
taper to the bottom, which muft be a fine 
fmooth filk'Worm-gut, coloured brownifli, 
or of a water-colour ; the hook No. 8. 
Put one fmall fliot on your line about a 
hand's length from the hook, and the reft 
large, clofe together, about four or five 
inches higher up, fuiEcient fo to fmk the 
float (which (hould be a fwan quill) as that 
you may juft difcern the top of it abwe 
water. When you fix on a place for 
fport, plumb the bottom, and Aet yout 
float carry the bait not more than an inch 
from it. The bottom muft be level, the 
tun gentle, and the "water deep when 
clear, or in winter j at other times, wh^i 
the water is coloured with a frelh, and 
efpecially if on the rife, you may take them 
hdl at depths from about three quarters 
of a yard to that of a yard and half. If 
you fifh where there is a tide, or when the 
"water is on the rife or fall, you m«ft be 
careful to plumb now and then, and keep 
your depth, as near as poflible, as above. 

directed* 
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direfted. When you have thus taken 
the depth, lay afide your rod, and throw 
in at the top of your fwim three balls of 
ground bait (about the fize of an egg> 
with a ffliall ftone in each to fink them to 
the bottom, and thefe will gradually break 
and fpread about, and entice the fifli to ftop 
there after being drawn together : this 
bait is to be made with large wheat bran, 
a little fweet coarfe Hour fufEcient to bind 
the bran, and fcalding water, fo as you 
may make it up in a large ball or two the 
fize of a penny loaf, but not nearly fo ftiff 
as dough, fo that it may not break in 
going down ; for if it ftiek together too 
much, it will not break in the water ; if too 
little, it will wafh away, and the fiih will 
all follow it. Be careful alfo, when you 
throw your little balls in, that they do not 
go too far out, for you fliould fifli over 
them. Bait with a grain or too of Sal- 
mon's roe, or a fmall round bit of red 
parte in imitation of it, (fuch as men- 
tioned before for the Chub,) or with 
gentles ; but I never ufe any other fort 
of bait for this methpd than the parte, for 

that 
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that* k equulty as g^od as t!ie r6e, atnd 
tvill conrinue on the hook a loilig time 
(evdik if you (trike and' mifs the fifli) 
Mriihout that abfurd v^y of ufing cotton 
amongft It. You mud keep a &arp eye 
on thd float ; ftrifce at the* leaft' nibble } 
and when yon hook a fifli, if it be large 
give him play ;- for they are ftrong, and 
ftruggle liiMch; therefore never ufe a 
fibgle hair line^ as fome advife, efpecially 
where the fifli run large. They are alf» 
to be taken in warm weather with cads 
arid natural flies under water, and an 
artificial fly at top, particularly in warm 
clofe evenings a little before fun-fet, till 
riear dark; but then you muft have a weU- 
fcoured gentle at the end' of the fly» 
They will, however, take many other 
baits^ particularly moft of thofe mentioned 
for Chub.— In mild cloudy weather, they, 
will bite all day ;. in hot, morning and 
evening ; and in cold, in the middle of the 
day. 

N.'B, If the water be pot too clear 

two hooks may be ufed in the firft way, 

by taking a fmallbit.of gut about two 

4 or 



^ 
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ordiree inches long, with a hook to it, 
aokd looping it very neatly clofe above the 
fingle fhot, fo that it may ftand out from 
the line; bslit it with gentles, and the 
lower hook with the pafle or roe; and 
fiOTietimes^ when you find them fhy, with 
a gentle flipped into the bend of the 
hook, and a grain of the roe or pafte on^ 
the point* 

THB DACE, OR DARE, 

Is in nature fimilar to the Roach, but 
differs from it in make, by having a wider 
mouth, blunter nofe, and larger head, and 
ifli being longer and thicker; the fcales 
are not quite fp large, nor are the fins 
red ; it is a brilker and more lively filh ia 
the water, and is upon the whole more 
Imndfome than the other ; it is alfo better 
eating, being fweeter, and not quite fo 
dry ; neither is it fo bony ; the roe of it 
is alfo very good. 

They haunt moftly the fame places as 

' the Roach ; but they are frequently found 

more in the ftreams and ftronger parts of 

the 
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the water, among weeds, and may be feen 

in flioals on the fhallows near to ftreams, 

particularly in the warm months. They 

/pawn in Marcby come in feafon foon 

.afterwards, and continue fo till near their 

fpawning time again, but are befl in 

' the winter. Angle for them at bottom, 

in the fame way as for Roach j for they 

mix together, and take the fame baits. 

But the bed way to take Dace from the 
middle of April to the beginning of 
October is, by artificial fly-fifhing with a 
long line ; the fly generally either black, 
brown, or red, made very fmall on a 
hook No. 8 or 9 ; or you may have the 
three on the line together, about a yard 
from each other, letting the black one be 
the end fly, with a gentle at the end of it, 
and the other two the drop flies without 
the gentle. — ^^Fhus you may take a hundred 
of them in the courfe of the morning or 
afternoon, when they are on the fords as 
above mentionecl, and the weather favour- 
able ; particularly in rivers where the tide 
'flows a moderate height (as in the Tbames^ 
for inftance, between Kew and Richmond 

bridges) j 
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bridges) ; for every tide is a kind of frefli 
to the fifhy and as it clears off, they will 
take wonderfully this way, at any time of 
the day. Their biting time is chiefly tltf^ 
fame as the Roath j and after a hot, bright 
day, they will take the above flies in the 
clearefl: water, from a little before fun-feC 
till you can fee to angle for them no 
longen r . 

This is a fifli that affords great fport 
to the angler ; fo that there is mor# 
pleafure in catching, than in eating it^ 

THE BLEAK, BLfiY, OR WHITING, 

Is a very pretty but fmall fifli, being 
feldom or never more than fix indhes long* 
The head is fmall, and the fcull tranfpa'^ 
tent; the eyes are large with a Hood 
coloured fpot on the lower fide ; the body 
- is fomewhat broadifli and flat, not much 
unlike that of a fprat. The ba<ik is of a 
blueifli brown, or greeniilh colour j the 
fcales thin^ and of a filver colour, and the 
fins white.— Some call it- the Water Swal-^ 
liw^oii account of its nimbl^efs iiioM^ 
? ^injf 
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kig flies; and others the frejh water Sprats 
The fleih is fweet and pleafant, and would 
be in itiore efteem if the 601 were larger* 
•il^y are very reftlefs^ generally moving 
about from place to place, their ;^im/^bdng 
ibmetimes m deep, ftill water, and at the 
fides and tails of ftreams, where the water 
jQielves off, and takes a gentle turn back 
again ; at others, in the ftreams, which may 
be obfcrved by their fwimming near thefur- 
&ceof the water, and their very adive man*^ 
ner of taking and diverting themfelves with 
fmall flies and infeSs* They are always in 
fcafon except when fpawning, which I 
take to be in May. When you angle 
purpofely for the Bleak, your tackle mnft 
be very fine, with four or five fmall hooks 
a little above each other, fwimming by the 
afliflance of a fmall quill float a little 
deeper than mid-water, and baited with 
different baits, fuch as a gentle, a blood- 
worm, a fmall caddis or ftick-bait, the 
ho^afe fly (or any fly that you obferve thera 
feed upon), and a very fmall bit of red 
pafte, throwing in now and then a fmall 
haadful of ^alt grains, or a little chewed 
*7 bread. 
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bread, to keep them together. By this 
method yott may take two or three at a 
time; and this^ is frequently done by 
tirhipping alfo^ ufing thefmall Daa flki. 
In a fummer's evening, they afford great 
fport, and are very inftruftive to the young 
MM. 

N. B. I (tetll here reiqprk, that by the 
method fet down for Roach-fifbing with the 
ground bait, pafte, &c, may be taken aUip 
the Chub^ Bate^ Gudgeoriy Bleak^ Bream^ 
and fometimes the Perch ; and let it be 
always remembered, that your ground 
baits muft be inferior to your hook ^ts. 



THE MINKOW, OR. PIKK, 

Is one of the ffnalleft fiflies. It is of a 
greenifli or wavy fky colour on the fides, 
having no fcales i the. back blackifh, and 
the belly white. Though fo diminutive 
in fize, the Minnow may be compared^ • 
for the excellency of its tafte, to fome of 
the moft famed fi(h. They are ufually full 
of fpawn all the fummer, (for they breed 
often,), during which time, particularly ja 
pa hoi 
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hot days, they will bite very eagerly all 
day long, and afford great fport to youths 
aiid others that like to angle for them,— - 
You (hould have three or four very fmalt 
hooks baited with the fmalleft red worm 
you can get, or a bit of one ; and a fmall 
quill float. Fi(h deeper than mid-water^ 
oi^ near the gro^pd in ihallow places, and 
at the fides of fmall ftreams. They have 
4|keen noticed before as being excellent 
baits* 

tHE LOACH 

Is t vety fmall flimy fifh without fcaleS, 
and of rather a longilh make. He is 
bearded like the Gudgeon and Barbely and 
freckled with black and light brdwmfh 
fpots. The Loach is of a very pleatfant 
tafte, and is fefcommeftded to fick perfons 
as being very nourifliing. — He is found by 
^e fides of ftreams, and m rivuletsf, among 
the gravel, oir where there is a little flight 
mud and gravel together, with weeds ; and 
is to be taken with a very fmall red worm. 
This fifti is a good bait for others, particu- 
larly for Eels4 

THB 
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THE BULL-HEAD, OR MILLER's-THUMB, 

Is ^ very fmall fifli, and unpleafant.to 
look at, having a large broad head^ not 
much unlike that of a to;id, and very dfi^ 
proportioned to his body, which is quite 
fmall. It has a large mouth, no teeth, 
but the lips are like a fine file, and with 
thefe it nibbles its food. It ha^ no fcades, 
but is fpeckled with black, brown, and 
whitifli fpots. The largeft of them ^re 
excellent eating, after you have cut away 
the head. — ^They fpawn in Jpril^ and are 
found all the fummer in holes among mud 
and ilones, and among weeds and ftones 
m clear water, wherein you may fee them 
funiwng thenjfelves in a hot day, upon flat 
•ftones and on the graveL Put your hook 
with a fmall red worm before them, a^d 
they will take it inftantly. A child, or 
thofe who know nothing about anglmg, 
may take thiem this way. They are alfo 
good baits, 

^3 . . ' tnw 
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TU£ STICKLEBACK, BANSTICKLE, Oil 
SHAKPLING, 

Is an extremely ftnall prickly fifli (the 
findleft of all), and Is called by thefe 
feveral names in diflFerem countries. They 
are not worth the angler's notice, except 
to ferve as baits, with the prickles cutoff; 
for which purpofe they are as good as the 
Minnow, or better for the Perch^ in pond 
fifliing. They may be taken with a very 
fmall hook, and a bit of a fmall worm, and 
are to be found in moft ftagnated waters, 
and little Inlets of rivers, &c. 



Though I have mentioned the moft 
proper, baits for all the different fifli that I 
have defcfibed in due order j yet It remains 
for me to give inftruftions for procuring 
and preferving fome of them jfbr iife. 

The Gentky or Maggot. 
Thofe who live in or near London may 
bey |cntles in proper condition for the 
*'• day 
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day on which they wifh to ufe them ; bux 
for the convenience of thqfc who refide 
in the country, remote from fuch conve*. 
nience, I (hall fet down the beft method 
of breeding them. 

Take an ox's or cow*s liver, and fcarify 
it pretty deeply all over ; then hang it up 
and cover it, but not too clofely, as the 
flies will blow it better this way than open. 
In two or three days the gentles may*be 
feen alive ; then take down the liver, and 
put it i»to H deep earthen pan ; and there 
let it remain till you find that the firft 
brood are of full growth ; then put into 
the pan, (letting the liver remain,) a fuffi- 
cieiit quantity of fine fand and bran, ancf 
in a few days they will come out of th^ 
liver into it, and fcour themfelves ; in a 
(hort time after, if yoii put any inftruraent 
through the liver and hang it acrofs the 
pan, the reft, or Jattcr brood, wilh foon 
drop out and become fit for ufe ; and thu$ 
you may prefcrve them for winter fifliing, 
if you are fo inclined, by breeding theni 
in Oftober, and keeping th«m a Jittl^ 
warmer than thofe bred in the fiunmer, 
P4 till 
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till they come to their full growth^ after 
ix^bich they are ta be put into a dampifh 
vault, in the fame 'paygu 

Thofe bred in ihe fummfcn time, if it 
were jiot for* the bran and fand, which 
preferves them, a$ well. as makes them 
^lean enough to* be "handled, wolild very 
foQ]^ fink into a death-like ftate, the fkins 
becoctiing blackifh, red hufks full of white 
matter, and in a fhort time afterwards they 
would become flies (a fuperior ftate to a 
crawling worm). Thofe produced in the 
autumn, from any thing whatever, will 
. continue in this ftate all the winter, prq* 
vided they can get juft under the furface 
Tf <he earth, in fields, gardens, ^c. &c. 
and in the fpring, as the weather becomes 
warmifli, they change into flies. Thu$ 
;hey prefervc their kind from year to year^ 

* ♦ TheCadbati. 

This is, a very excellent bait, and Is to 
be found in moft plenty, in gravelly and 
ftony rivulets, and by the fides of ftreams 
ia large riv^s, among ftones. When you 

want 



4' 
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want tliem, tuth up the ftoaes^ and yoa 
will find Ae beft flick - to them. Wheii 
you have procured a iiifficient quantity, ' 
put them into a linen bag, hang them up, 
and dip them,'bsqjiind all, ixiifi water once 
a day, £9/ five or fix days ; they will thea 
turn yellow, becdme tough arid fit for uf^ 
being much better for angling than when 
iirfl taken out of the water. There arc 
different forts of them, ''according to the 
countries they are bred in j and it is ^; 
curiou^ to obferve the very different flies 
^ that they produce. 

The Ltby or Dew-Worm^ 

Is found in gardens, pa.fture lands, &c^ 
late in fymmer evenings, with a laitthorn 
and candle. They are alfo to be dug up 
in fields, and other places by the fides ^f 
ditches and drains. The beft fort ara 
thofe that are frqe from knots, with a red 
head, a ftieak down the back, and a broai 
tail, from which, in fome countries, they^ 
are called fquirrel tails. To f^Jour and 
preferve them for ufe, take fome mofs ; 
(the beft is that which grows on heaths, 

4 ' being ^ 
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bdng foft and white, and when gathered 
will be clear and free from 3irt at the 
roots) dip it into clean water, wring it dry-P 
iih, and put half of it into an earthen por, 
then the worms, and* the other part of 
the mofs, at top ; cover it clofe that they 
may not gpt out, and keep it in a cool 
place in fummer, and in a warmer in 
winter, fo as to prevent the hot weather 
or froft from killing them. The mofs 
mull be changed every third or fourth 
day in fummer, and once in about fix 
days in winter. In a week's time your 
worms will begin to be fit for ufe ; from 
thefe fupply your worm-bag, when you 
require this kind of worm ; and what 
you have not ufed^ (upon your return 
home) put into the pot again, 

Brandlings^ Red Worms^ and Gilt'Tails^ 

Are found in the (ame dunghills to^ 
gether, which confift of hog's dung^ 
horfe's dung, and rotten earth ; and alfo 
in old thatch and dung } bqt tbofe worm$i 
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that are found in tanner's bark, after it 
has been ufed and laid fay till quite rotten, 
are the bieft of all; and, as before ob- 
ferved, they are generally better for 
angling without any fcouring. You may 
prefer ve all thefe together in one pot, as 
in the cafe of Lob-Worms ; and when you 
mean to ufe the Brandlings^ or others, 
pick them out by themfelves the evening 
before, and put them into a bag, with 
mofs moiftened with fweet thinifli, cream, 
^d they will appear more beautiful and 
tempting. 

The hng White Wormsy 

Found chiefly in turnip-fields where 
the foil is of a ftiffifli quality, are longer 
than the Brandlings^ and naturally tough; 
and are a good bait, efpecially in 
muddy water. Preferve them in fome 
of their own earth, keeping it properly ^ 
flamp, with fome mofs at top. 



n^ 
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TBe MarJhWormt 

Are to be found in marfliy ground, 
and rich banks of rivers ; they are of a 
blueifli caft^ are tender^ and require more 
JcourixLg ia mots than moil other worms^ 
tuit are good baits. 

Tie Cow'dung Red Warmr 

Are found in the fields under coww 
dung nearly dry. The heads of thefe 
iKorms are of a (hining dark brown ; 
they have flat tails, are good baits, and 
may occafM>naUy be ufed when taken, if 
the angler has exhaufted the worm-baits 
be. took out with him ; but are belt 
fcoured and preferved as other worms. 

The Cow'dung^ Bobsy 

So called in general, are the produce 
of tlie Beetles^^ and are found, in the ftate 
of worms or grubs, under cow-dung and 
horfe-dungin the fields, when it is about 

" half 



liaif dry. They are of a yellowifli white, 
liith red heads ; and are beft preferved in 
feme of the earth from under ^i;^ dang 
wfiere they are found, and a littjSr fine 
mofs, taking care to keep them xnoifl: 
and cool* 

Thejhori White Worms j or Bobs^ 

Are found in mellow fandy grou&d» 
and chiefly in the autumn by following 
the plough. They have pale red heads, 
are yellowifh at the tail, and their 
bodies, when taken, refemble the co- 
lour of the earth they afe found in, 
but when fcoured are of a pale white* 
They are an excellent winter bait, and 
to preferve them, you ihould keep them 
in a pot in fome of their own earth with 
dryiih mofs at top, and let them be in a 
warm place. . The beft ^ way to rendet 
them tough is, to put them mtd boiling 
milk for about two minutes, or lefs^ the 
morning you mean to ufe them* 



Dock 
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Dock^ or Fldg'Wofmi^ ^. 

Are to be found among docks or fhi^ 
m old pits, and other ftich places, by pull- 
ing them up, when you miy find thefe 
grubs in little huiks among the fibres ol 
the roots. They arc of a paleifli yellow 
or white, and may be 4)referved in the 
fame way as the Cadhate^ 

The long Dock-Worms 

Are of a fine pale red, without knots* 
They are chiefly found in moift place* 
near dock-roots, and are beft taken by 
ihaking the earth with a dung-fork* 
They are excellent baits, efpecially fof 
Carp and Tench, and may be preferved 
in mofs. In the Isu-geft fort oi /edges may 
be found) in the hollow parts near the 
roots, a black-headed large grub about 
an inch long, which is not to be found 
in any other place : it is a good bait 
for pond*fifliing> though it w very tea- 
der, but may be rendered tougher by 
boiling, as mentioned of the Bobs, 

The 
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The Palmers^ and other Grubs^ 

Are found by beating the branches of 
oaks, crab-trees, hawthorns, and others^ 
that grow over highways, paths, and 
open places. When you have picked up 
a fufficient quantity, in 9rder to preferve 
them for ufe, put each fort intd different 
boxes, with little holes on the top and 
fides, to give them air; and let them 
have room enough ; put to them a little 
of the bark, and a proper quantity of 
the leaves from which they we^e taken. 
Feed them five or fix times a week, and 
every time you change the bark and 
leaves be fure to take all the old away. 
Keep your boxes in a garden, or any 
where among grafs, and you will find 
theb good, but tender baits* Some 
Palmers are alfo ibund on herbs and 
plants. There are likewife tht Cabbage^ 
Grubs^ found on, and in the hearts of 
cabbages, which are nearly as good baits 
as the Cadbates. Thefe are to be fed and . 

preferved 
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preferved with the fame Ifind of leaves M 
tltey are foimd oa* 

SalmofCi Roe. 

Thofe who wifh to prefervc this bait 
for winter and fpriag fifhing^ may do it^ 
by boiling it as heretofore obferved; 
then, having a glazed earthen pot, fprin- 
kle a little fait over the roe, put a layer 
of wool at the bottom of the pot, and 
then a layer of roe, and fo bn till the pot 
is filled. It is a very good bait. 

Numerous pajies and w/r, whidi many 
have prefcribed for enticing fifh to bite, 
are prepoilerous and idle chimeras* 



The bejl method of getting and feafmng 
Stocks and Tops for Rodsy and making 
them. 

Those who live in the country, and 
iriQi to make their own Rodsy ihould get 
them hi the winter time, when the fap is> 

via 
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in the roots of the trees ; about Chriitr 
mas is by far the beft feafon. Hazel, 
v^'hen properly managed, makes good 
rods^ with a little whalebone at the top J 
but, let your flocks be what they may^ 
be fure to get them of a proper fize, weU 
grown, and as free from knots as poffible ) 
and your tops, the. beft rufli ground- 
flioots, without knots, and proportionally 
taper j keep theni in a proper place free 
from wet, where they Ihould co^tinue 
till the beginning of the .autumn fpUow* 
ing ; then take fuch as you want to fortri 
a rod, bathe them over a gentle fire, fet 
them as ftrait as pofBble, and lay them 
afide for a day or two ; after which take 
and rub them over with a piece of flafti 
nel and linfeed oil, which will polifh 
them, and fetch off the fuperfluous bark, 
if any; tie them up ftrait, and fb 
keep theih till the beginning of the next 
fpring, when they will be feafoned for 
ufe. Then take and match them to^ 
gether in juft proportion, and let your 
rod confift of three, four, five, or fix 
^ parti' 
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^ait$ if yoti ferrule it^ aecordtag to tire 
width of the water you angle in^ or at 
you wiih to have it in length^ taking eait 
that they fit with the greateft nicety ; fo 
that though there be fo many joints, the 
whole rod may move as if it {vere but of 
one piece, if you do not ferrule the partg^ 
mind that they are cut to join each other 
with the greateft exaAnefs, and fplioed 
neatly with glue boiled in ftrong quick- 
fime water, and ftirred till it becomes 
fmooth and all alike j and whip them 
well with waxed thread, as before ob^ 
ferved of the fly-rods. Wh^ yout rod 
is completed, varnifli it over neatly with a 
irarniih made of half a pint of llnfeed oi| 
and a little India rubber fcraped fine; 
put them over a flow fire, and ftir them 
well together till the rubber be diflblved, 
and boil andikimit; ufe it warm,, and 
lay the rod afide till quite dry ; it will 
appear on the rod like a fine thin bark^ 
is very durable, and will preferve it from 
being worm-eaten, and from other ia« 
jjiries. If the rod be a hoUow one, tiie^ 
9 rag 
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rig %K> the end of a flick, dip it ki liolbed 
oiU ^nd ^b it wdl tn the ii^e about 
three or four times a year; 



How to make Hair Lims^choo/eHooks^ ^c» 

Let your hairs be long, round, clear> 
and free from frets or fcales ; of a kind 
of glafs colour, or of a pale blueiffi or 
green Watery caft, and fight bay; and 
for a flyJine, if you mean to fifli with- 
out a reel, take three hairs, put them 
level at top, and knot them there ; then 
cut oflF the other ends, as far as they 
appear faint, ^ leaving all of the fame 
length; then hold them near the top, 
between your thumb and finger of the 
left hand, and begin to twift them to- 
wards yon with 'the thumb and finger 
of the right hand, ftrokihg them after 
every twift, bdow the hand you hold 
them in, to keep them open and free 
from fnarls, which the twi/ling fome- 
iirrres occafions ; in this manner pro* 
ceed to the end, aiid then knot it, 
q^2 When 
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When you have made four of diefe, 
make fout more with four hairs each, 
and then four with five hairs ; and fo 
on, till you have as many as will com- 
plete your line; then put them into 
water for about twenty minutes, when 
you will find whettiCT any of the luiirs 
(brink in the links ^ and fuch as do 
muft be twifted over again. When 
your links are thus finifhed, take the 
four fmaliefl: and tie them together in 
water-knots, leaving the fined, if there 
be. any difference, flill lowermofl, and 
fo on till your line is madej then 
cut away the (hort ends pretty near to 
the knots, whip them with well-waxed 
filk^ and make a loop at each end of 
the line, the ftrongefl: end to faften 
on to the loop at the top of your 
rod, and the other to loop your bottom 
links to, which (hpuld never confifi of 
more than two or three, of either gut or 
hair, for fly or bottom-fifhing. This 
kind of line (hould be made from nine 
to twelve yards in length. When you 

wi/h 
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wifh to make ftrong Mncs for bottom or 
other angling, you may begin with any 
number of hairs, and increafe them every 
link, or every other ; but for very ftrong 
lines you fhould ufe an engine, which 
may be bought at the fifhing-tackle ihops, 
with proper direftions for ufing it. T 
. N.B. When you make links of four 
kairs, you may divide them as you twift, 
keeping two on eadi fide your hand ; 
and when* your links confift of fix 
Iiairs, keep them divided in three equal 
parts ; and fo on, £3r any fize that you 
are able to twift with your fingers, 
which is always better than by any other 
method of twitting. 

Your choice of Hooks fhould be thofe 
made of the beft-tempered fine fteel wire ; 
generally longtfli in the ihank, and ftrong 
and rather deepifh in the bend ; the point 
fine and ftrait, and as true as it can be 
fet to be level with the fliank, which for 
fly-making Ihould be tapered off to the 
end of it, that the fly may be finiflied the 
neater ; be careful alfo that the Iic?ok ha$ 
0^3 * good 



a good barb.— I have, by many yeam 
experience, found, thefe kinds of hoofe 
to be more fure, and better than any 
crooked hooks whatever; they do nc^ 
make fo large an orifice when you hook a 
fi(h, nor are they fo liable to break thej 
hold through as the crooked bent onei 
are j and in trying them for feveral feafons 
one againft another, I found, that | 
Biifled in the rUing^.or biting at bottom, 
, confiderably more fifh, and loft mortt 
after being hooked \vitb the crookeil 
oties, than with thofe l have here de^ 
icribed, and which of courfel now aU 
ways ufe. The befl of the kind are mad« 
at Limerick in Ireland* 

Floats for angling are of many kinds, 
fuch as fwan-quills, goofe-quills, Mut 
covy-duck-quills, and porcupine-quills \ 
the firft of which is the beft when you 
ufe light baits in rivers qr deep water, 
and the others for flow water, or ponds 
where the water is not very deep ; for 
heavy fifliing with worm or minnow, 
either in rivers or ponds, a cork float is 
. . • ' beft, 
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^dl) aQ4 is made by having a found cork 
without boles or flaws^ bored through 
with a hot iron, and a quill put into it of 
^ fit proportioa, ppen at each end for the 
line to run through. Cut the cork of a 
pyramidal form, and make it fmooth 
iftdth a fine file. Your quill floats muft 
cariy fhot enough fo to fink them as that 
you can jufl fee the top above water, 
that you may the better perceive the 
flighteft nibble ; and as to your cork 
floats, let there be fufficient fhot to make 
them fland upright in the water when the 
fliot are off the bottom ; by which yo^ 
inay know when you fifh on the bottom 
or not; for when the fhot are on the 
jground, the float will fall on one fide, mi 
-pot fland up. 

When you go out a bottom-fifhing, &c. 
you fhould have with you different kinds 
of lines; links; hooks; floats ^ ^nA/pare 
caps; fplitjhot; Jboemaket^s wax in apiece 
of leather J Jilk; a plummet ^ to fix the 
4epth of the water; redpafte; pntks in 
a box ; %i9orms of different forts ^ and 
ii^4 ground* 
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ground-bait ;^^a clearing-ring^ to difengage 
the hook when entangled, by running it 
up the rod, and gently down the line 
(by a flrong twine long enough for any 
fuch purpofe) to where the hook is 
faftened, if at a ftump, or other irainove- 
able thing; but if it be weeds, let it go 
j:>elow the hook ; then pull away at the 
twi|ie> and the ring will break the weeds, 
and fave your line and hook ; in the other 
cafe, if it does not bring away your hook, 
it will break the line near to it, and pre* 
vent it from being ftrained in any oth^ 
place ; — a landing-net^ to land large fifli 
with, fome of which are made with joints 
to fold up for convenience ;-r-a dif- 
gorgety to put down the throat of a fifli 
when he has gorged the hook, till you 
touch it, at the fame time pulling the h'ne^ 
\i will be freed ;— and a fijh-bajkety t^ 
parry your fiih in. 



rbe 
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T/je bejl methods of colouring Gut and Hair 
brown. 

Take fome alum pounded, boil it well 
till diflblved ; then add a pound of waU 
put-tree bark from the branches when 
the fap is up, or the buds, or green 
nuts ; boil it an hour, and let it ftand, 
after fkimming it, about ten minutes; 
then put in the gut or hair for about a 
minute (ftirring it round j or till you li|x 
the colour. If you let it continue there 
too long, it will become too dark, and 
mak^ the gut or hair rotten; and I 
think the lighter it i$ tinged with thi$ 
colour the better. You ^lay alfq make 
it |}rownilh^ by fleeping it ii) fait and ale. ^ 

For a blueijb water-colour. 

Proceed as above ; only add logwood 
inftead of the walnut, ftill being carefi^l 
not to colour it tpo much. 



for 
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For a pale watery green. 

Boil aboyt a quarter of a pound of foot 
in a pint of ilrong alum-water, with a 
little juice of walnut-tree leaves, for 
half an hour, and fteep your gut or half 
^rein when it i3 nearly cold. 



AJkort hint for angling where the waier in 
brackijh^ ^c. 

There are to be taken, near to the 
mouths of rivers when the tide is flow* 
ing up, fcveral forts of fifli, fuch as 
"Whitings, Bafe or ^Bafs, Coal-fifli, the 
Fry of Cods and Haddocks (which arc 
very nice eating), Fiat-fifli, Eels, &c. 

From fiers^ or a little way out at fea, 
may be taken larger Whiting, fmall Cod*- 
fifli. Haddock, fmall Turbot, large 
Plaice, and others, having a long ftrong 
rod and line, the line well leaded, a 
large hook, and a large cork float. 

Bait 
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Bait for the former with fcoured red 
worms, (hrimps, and gentles; for the 
latter, with one or two ' large well- 
fcoured worms, a raw. mufcle, the in- 
fide of a fmall raw crab whipt round the 
hook with a little white wool, a bit of a 
Whiting or other fi0i, kc. fiihing near 
or on the bottom, where the water is not 
too deep ; at other times a little more 
than mid-water, according to the kind 
of bait that jou ufe. 

Mackarel may be taken, from rocks 
or other places near the fea, when the 
tide is in, in parts where they frqquent, 
by baiting with a bit of new fcarlet broad- 
cloth, or a fmall piece of one of their 
own fpecies, fwimming about mid-water, 
or lower, if you can for the depth, with 
a good large cork float. But all thefe 
ways of angling are fo well known to 
thofe who refide near the fea, that I 
fliall not further comment on the 
fubjeft. 



ANGLING 

IN 

ALL ITS BRANCHES, 

tsfc. (Sfc. bfc. 

PART THE THIRD. 

Some Jhort remarks on the pleqfure of Jly* 

fjhingy and its fuperiority over all oibet 

branches of the art of angling. — j1 com^ 

plete lijl of artificial flies that will take 

fijh in hll waters^ whether large or 

fmallj in the three kingdoms ; confifling 

of Salmon flies^ Salmon-Tr out flies ^ Stand" 

ard flies ^ and the hefi of other kinds that 

can he ufed ; the materials they are made 

of and the method of making each fly in 

order as they arefeverally defcribedj by 

V rfficw^method peculiar. to the Author^ arul 

♦ more effectual than any that has hitherto 

been prd6tifed; which flies ^ after many 

years red practice ^ and fHHiS obferva- 

tiohs. 
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tionsy ' tbnt^boMt ibf emnU-ies abave' 

mentitmedj be finds to be the beji collet^ 

Hon ever yet dif covered ; and though but 

ii few^ feleSed from the many different 

kinds that attend the waters in the courfe 

ofthefeafon offiyfijhing^ yet they are all 

that are necejfary for the different months^ 

weeks^ daysj and hours throughout the 

year J for this kind of angling. — jln dc* 

count of their feafons ; how to mix and 

frefervi the different colours^ and to pre^ 

pare the feathers for ufe^ with a receipt 

for dyeing them and the other materials the 

completeji yellow ; a lifi of mght-fiiesy the 

materials they are made of and how to 

make and ufe each.—IiiflrudiQns to the 

young fportfman for preparing his rod^ 

line^ and flies^ previous to his beginning 

to angle J and for throwing the line and 

managing it when in the water ^ with many 

interring obfervations* — Natural fy- - 

fifhing; the befi flies for ths^ purgppr ; 

bow to ufe tbemy ^c ; with remarks om^ 

the winds and weather m(jfi favourable to 

the fporifimn; and for^ r^ukiti&iif of 

falfe notion} in tbefe matters* 



iNtRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 

I SHALL here remark, that this ingenious 
amd delightful part of angling is^ in every 
refped, fuperior to all the reft put to* 
gether; it is the niceft, cleaneft, and 
tnoft enlivening that can be ; giving no 
trouble in baiting, the hook, which occa-^ 
fions dirty fingers, and thereby rienders 
the fport rather unpleafant to perfons of 
mc^ ideas. The cxercife it requires is 
gentle and pleafing, and the angler, not 
confined to any one part of the river or 
other water, but moving from ftream to 
ftream and other places, is very agree- 
ably furprifed at the manner in which the 
fifh take the flies, and by feeing their fur- 
prife upon finding their miftake immedi- 
ately on being hooked. The length of 
the line too adds gicatly to the diverfion, . 
by playing and tiring them till you bring 
ihem in ; and upon the whole it adds not 
a little to the health and vigour of the 
body. 

OF 
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OP SALMON FLIES. 

Thofe for tHe fpring feafon muft be 
made much larger, but not fo gaudy as 
-are ufed in fummer, viz. ift. Let the 
hook be No. i. ; the feather for the wings, 
the darkifli brown fpeckled part of a bit- 
tern's wing dripped off from the ftem ; 
the mixture for the body, the reddiih 
brown part of hare's fur, and deep cop- 
per-coloured mohair; the tail forked, 
with two fingle ftrips of the fame feather 
^ the wings ; a bittern's hackle over the 
body for legs ; and the head the lame 
colour as the body. 

How to make this fly. 

Take three lengths of good ftrong 
filk-worm-gut properly twifted together, 
and having your filk well waxed (which 
muft be of a brown colour), whip it 
round your gut five or fix times about an 
inch from the end, which will prevent 
II the 
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the ihank of the hook from galling it} 
then take the hook, and put the end of 
the {hank nearly to 'the top of the filk fo 
whipt, for the gut to be on the infide, and 
begin to whip the hook to it, but defift 
when you have gone about half a doaeli 
rounds ; and having a 'proper quantity of 
feather ready for the wings, take and lay 
it on the back of the (hank, (keeping it 
as clofe together and as even as you can,) 
with the right fide next the hook, and 
the but-end downwards, leaving the other 
end to be, when turned back again, full 
^ as long as the hook ; then go on with your 
filk, and whip it round your feather, hook, 
and gut fix or eight times, or fufficienc 
fo make it faft, and with a pair of fine 
fciffars cut away what remains of the but- 
end of the feather, taking care not to hurc 
the gut, t^rhich muft be opened and twifted 
round the Ihank of the hook, as you go 
Oft with the whipping, which is to be cdn- 
finued till it comes nearly oppofite the 
point of the hook; but you muft cut off 
the ends of the gut before they come 
quite fo low down, if found to be too 
R long; 
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long ; next put on your ftrips of feathef 
for the fork or whilks at the tail, viiih the 
fine points downwards, leaving them both 
exa£Uy the fame length, about an inch and 
half, and to (land open, and make two 
laps roynd with the filk ; then take the 
hackle (which muft be ready prepared by 
llrippmg off the downy part at top, and 
cutting the feather acrofs on each fide near 
to the ftem, about two or three tenths of 
an inch from the point, or by drawing the 
fibres back to prevent any of them from 
being bound down by the filk), and whip 
in the point of it two or three times round, 
leaving the largeft end hanging downwards, 
and the right fide uppermofl^ and make 
pne lap round between it and the fork, 
and one below all round the bare hook^ 
tight and clofe to the fork, and cut off the 
fuperfluous ends of it if any remain in 
fight; then wax your, filk afrefh, and> 
having your ftufF for the body well mixed 
and ready, twift it gently round the filk,. 
leaving it fine next the hook, but gra- 
dually thickening upwards ; make one lap 
below the fork, and- one or two Tas re- 
quired) 
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quired) .betweea that and thq.hjackle, 
and wort it gradually upwards till you 
come dofe up to the feather for . thje 
wings ; if any of the fur remains on the 
filk> after you have thus formed the body, 
take it off, and wind your filk lightly a 
little upwards to be out of the way ; then 
take the hackle by the end of the Aem, and 
rib it neatly, lapping it thicker as you go 
on, till you bring it up to the wings, and 
there bring it two or three times round 
as clofe as pofTible; and if any of the 
fibres remain ftrip them <5fFfrom theftem, 
and, unwinding the • filk to its proper 
place, make two or three laps to faften 
the hackle, and cut sttvay what remains 
of the item j then take the feather for 
the wings, which has lain back all this 
time, and turn jt down\^"ard8 towards the 
tail of the -fly, and holding it down tightifli 
with the, reft between your finger and 
thumb, having ail the parts of the hackle 
.out of the way, whip it thre^ or four times 
Iround with the filk juft over the feather 
^ery tight, and then two laps clofe above 
-it ; wax the filk again^ and take a fmall 
R 2 bit 
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bit of the ftuflT (tfte feme as ufed for tbe 
body), and twift it round the filk ; vhip tfcJs 
two or three time* round up to tbe end of 
the (hank, bringing the filk neatly back 
again, fo as to lEaften by noofing it aboot 
three times, between tbe head and the 
wings ; and here the op^ation finilbes with 
completing the head of the fly, without fo 
much as oo^ £ai(teaing or tying througlx- 
out the whote, except at the laft; but all 
is done by cootiiniaUy whipping and pot- 
ing ia your materials^ as above dire^ed^ 
which renders the flies more neat and 
complete than is pra&icable by any other 
method. 

N. B. Itmdft be ^^rved, that though 
the fly be dius completely made^ it remaihs 
to put it In natural order, by firft holdnig 
,back the wings, then with a needk ftroking 
the hackle for the tegs upwards, asd 
placing them in good order ; and if any 
irregular part remains in the body, pick 
it properly loofe, and draw it away with 
a poor of tweezers, or cut it off with your 
fciflars, according as you fiad it Will leave 
tl^ appearance moft natural ; if aziy fu- 

perfluidus 
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perfluou^ hairs are leen amoog the l^Sp 
take theEi away alfo, lettiiig the fork a( 
the tail be as before oblerved, and placing 
the wifigs ^ight to fland iloping tQwardi 
the tail* The head being then nicely 
completed, the fiy will be moft natural 
and beautiful. 

The wings cfall/u£b large ^ks are befi 
Hot divided^ but to Jtandjtogether on the bdck^ 
as dbove defer ibed. 

Afeeondfort of Fly. 

Let the book be the lame fize as the 
former J the wings^ the mottled feathfar 
of a peacock's wing, intermixed with that 
of any fine {)lain du&y red ; the mixture 
for the body, the light brown hair or fur 
pf a bear next the &in, fable fur, and 
gold-colour niobair, gold twift, a large 
black cock's hackle, and a red one a litde 
larger; and for the head, a bit of deep 
jred mohair. ' , : 

Ho%o to make this fly. 

Proceed in the fame manner a? before 

defcribcd, luxtil ypu come oppofite thfj 

Kj point 
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point of the hook ; then lay in the ends 
of your hackles and twift them together, 
the red one undermoft, and the twift atop ; 
and after whipping them there, make one 
lap below them ; wax your filk afrefh, 
twift on the dubbing for the body, and 
go on as in the former cafe ; next take 
the twift, and rib it up to the wings, each 
lap about two tenths of an inch from the 
other ; then take the black hackle, and 
work that upwards between the laps of 
the twift, rather lower than the middle of 
each fpace, and bring it twice round, clofe 
together, at the top of the body, and 
bringing on the red hackle in the fame 
manner, work it very neatly juft above 
each lap of the black one, and finiih it 
the fame way, contriving to leave the twift 
juft to fliew itfelf between the hackks^j 
and then complete yci^^'fly as beibr<; 
direfted. 

N. B. Thisjly may be forked, if thought 
proper, with two or three hairs of afquirreh 

A third fort of fy.- 

- JFor this fly alfo the hook muft be No, 
1 J the wings, the blue feather of a hem, 

intermixed 
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intermixed with the fpotted redifh part of 
that of a mallard; for the body, leadifc^ 
coloured mohair, fmall gold twift, a large 
white hackle dyed a deepifli blue; a bit 
of the fame feather as the wings for the 
tail; the head the fame colour as the 
body ; and your filk a lead colour. 

How to make thisjiy. 

Proceed in the fame way as before, 
whipping in the point of the hackle a 
little before you come oppofite the point 
of the hook, and go on a few laps ; then ^ 
taking the twift, and two (trips of each 
feather»the fame as the wings, whip in the 
ends of the twift and feathers together, 
letting the latter be topmoft with the 
points downwards, and about a quarter of 
an inch in length, and cut away the other, 
end of the feather; then twift on the 
mohair thin, work it up neat, and, having 
fattened it as before direfted, take th^- 
Xwift, make one lap with it clofe below the 
feather fqr the tail, (that it may ftand iiji 
R 4 an 
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an oblique form together, and the points 
even,) then give one juft above it, rib it 
neatly , up alfo, and faften that ; next 
work the hackle between each lap of the 
twift, and go on as with the other two 
till you finifli. 

Thefe three flies are fufficient to begin 
the feafon with, though indeed they will 
kill fiih at all times of it ; but as the fpring 
and warm weather advances, they mud 
be drefled more gaudy in proportion ; and 
In the height of fummer, particularly if 
the water be fine, muft be adorned with 
the moft glittering plumage (gold, filver, 
* and filks) that can be procured ; as the 
fummer declines, reduce the gaudinefs of 
your flies gradually in the fame proportion, 
till you come down to thefe three again, 
which continue till the Salmon fifliing 
goes out of feafon. 

It muft be obferved, that the Salmon 
hooks for the fummer fifliing fliould be 
about No, 3, and ftrong made ; and if 
the flianks are too long, there muft be 
Cbm« taken ofi^, ^cording to the length 

aod 
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and fize of the fly you intend to make ; 
and that your feathers muft be intermixed 
with different gaudy Ihades, fuch as golden 
* and other pheafant's, parrot's, peacock's, 
and in fhort, of all other birds that are fit 
for the purpofe, either foreign or donief- 
tic ; and others dyed, including hackles of 
various colours, as well as your mohair 
and other ftuff for the body; but to 
render thefe flics more light in clear water, 
let the body be made quite thin, of filk 
of a fuitable colour (for it muft always be 
fuited to the fly you make ) ; a bit of a 
gaudy feather at the tail, with narrow gold 
or filver plating according as it matches; 
inftead of twift ; and the hackle for legs, 
the blue fpotted feather from a jay's wing 
(the other part of it being ftript away) 
worked up, only from about half way 
below the wings, but pretty thick under 
them. I have here mentioned this hackle 
in particular, becaufe it is very excellent ; 
but your hackles muft always be fuited to 
the ihades ctf your other materials. Furvi 
ther obferve, that before you begin the 
bead of the fly, you Aouid take two gaudy 

ftrjps 
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firip$ of feather, and lay one on each fide 
the (boulders, to fland fomething longer 
than the other feathers, and whip them 
there^ then finifli the head ; and the fly, 
i^hen thus placed in proper order, will 
appear very beautiful. For the better con- 
venience of making thefe iarge flies, you 
Ihould be provided with a very fmall vice, 
for the purpofe of holding the hook, that 
you may h^ve both hands at liberty to put 
in your materials, which will enable you 
to drefs the flies more neatly as well as 
more perfeftly- 

The fame fort of flies are ufed for 
Salmon-trout, and other fifli of the Sal- 
mon kind, only fmaller, the hooks being 
No. 4 or 5 ; though they will often take 
the common Trout flies. 

OF FLIES FOR TROUT, GRAYLING AND 
OTHER FISH. 

The following eight I Jball fet down as 
Jlandardsj becaufe the /even jirji will kill fijh 
at all times iff the feafouy and the eighth from 
about the middle of April. 

ift. The 
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!&, The Black Hackk. 

The wings arc the light part of a feather 
from a Stare or Starling's wing, ftript off 
from the ftem ; the body, black dog's fur, 
and a black cock's hackle over it ; and 
is made thus. — Take a good even filk- 
worm-gut, a hook No. 5, or a fingle C. 
(fo called in Irelanrd) and proceed as with 
the Salmon flies, always obferving to keep 
the feathers clofe together, even, and lever 
at the points^ laying it on (as -before ob- 
ferved) with the wrong fide uppermofl: j 
when you come to ufe the fur for the 
body, lay it on very thin and neat, and 
work the hackle (which mud be fuited 
in fize) neatly over it, till it comes up to 
the wings ; there bring it twice or thrice 
round ; biit if there is too much, ftrip it 
bfl^, whip the ftem faft, and, cutting away 
the end that remains, take a needle or pin, 
^nd divide the feathers for the wings into 
two parts as equal as poflible, and" bring 
-back that part neareft you by turning it 
(iowa wards, and holding it a little tight and 

fmoothi 
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fmooth ; give it two or three laps juft over 
the feather^ as near the top of it as you 
can, fo that the filk may not flip off, keep- 
ing all the parts of the hackle doNynwards, 
out of the way ; then take the other part, 
bring it down in the fame manner, and, 
holding all between your thumb and 
finger, taking care that no part of the wings 
get down too low on the fides, whip them 
both over together, the fame as the firft, 
very tight, give two laps above them, 
and faften by noofing your filk three times, 
which finifhes the (boulders and head of 
this fized fly, without any other addition ; 
Sifter this is done, take your needle and 
put the hackle and all in order, with the 
wings floping towards the tail. This 
way of parting the wings renders them 
more natural than any can be effefted in 
any other way ; for thofe that are made to 
ftand upright, or nearly fo, have a bad 
tendency, inafmuch as they affright in- 
ftead of enticing the fifli, by the unnatural 
(Ireak they make along the water when 
moved, which they fliould never do ; and 

as 
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as you cannot keep the artiBcial flies to fit 
en the furface of the water as Tome of the 
natuial ones do, it is fuppofed that they 
are taken for thofe that are driven under 
by the current, which makes the fifii more 
eager in taking them for fear they (hould 
recover and get away ; and I have often 
remarked, that when there have been 
hundreds of flies upon the water, I have 
not perceived any fifli rife at them,*'3f^t 
they have taken mine very freely. 

N. B. This fij muji always be the end 
fly 9 or Jir etcher^ as it is termed by mojijly^ 
Jijhers. 

ad, TheWren's tail 

Has no wings ; the body, fable fur, a 
little mohair of a gold colour, with a 
feather from the tail of a Wren ; and id 
thus made.— Let the hook be No» 5 or 6, 
with a ihort (hank, and whipt to the gut- 
till your filk be oppofite the point of the 
book ; then take the feather, (bekig cut 
acrofs near the point a little way oa ea^b 

fide 
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fide near theftem^) and whip in the point 
of it, letting the reft hang downwards, 
with the right fight of the feather upper- 
moft, and giving one or two laps with the 
filk below it ; twift .on your fluff for the 
body very thin, and, making one lap 
below the feather, work it up very neatly, 
leaving it a little thicker at the fhoulders ; 
then taking the feather, bring it up neatly, 
(jg| at hackle,) lapping it very thin at the 
beginning, but gradually thicker as you go 
on, till you get up to the top of the body, 
and there bring it two or three times round 
clofe together ; then whip it faft, cut away 
the end of the ftem, and faften off as be- 
fore, as hear as you well can to the end 
of the fhank; after which, put the fly in 
order, by opening the fibres, &c. with your, 
needle^ 

N* B. If at any time one of thefe fea- 
thers is not found fufficient, you muft ufe 
two of them, lapping in the point of one 
as you go down about the middle of the 
hook, and the other as before, and work 
It up properly a little paft the firft ; then 
lake that, and, binding the other neatly 
7 with 
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-with it, finifli your fly. — You may feme- 
times ufe this fly with the fibres of the 
feather cut fhort from the tail upwards, 
to look a little rough, till you come to the 
part where it ftands thick at top, there cut 
jufl: the ends only, and let it ftand alt 
round alike : — both thefe ways are very 
good ones. This is to be ufed either as 
Jiretcher or dropper. 

3d, The Groufe Hackle. 

This has no wings ; the mixture for 
the body is dark olive, duflcy yellow, and 
a little gold-coloured mohair ; a fine 
mottled Groufe's feather of a reddifh 
brown, running, a little duflcy towards the 
but-end of the fl:em, with the downy pajt 
(if any) taken away as beforementioned 
of other hackle feathers. It is made ia 
the fame way as the Wren's tail, and 
the fame fized hook, only the point of the 
feather isfaftened about the middle of the 
length of the body, as you go down in 
whippmg on the hook ; but in bringing 
forward the . body, lap it thin and neat, 

though 
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though a little roughtfli, and» paffing the 
hackle^ contrive to Ut it be a little more 
£> to the top ; thei^ tzking the hackle by 
the end of the ftem, lap it. pretty clofe, 
but thicker where you end^ and fa finifli 
«s before, taking care that the fibres of 
the feather you choofe be not too long, 
but fo that they would 6nly reach about 
half the length of the fly, or a little more, 
if laid down : to put it in good order, open 
every fibre with your needle, and let it ftand 
well. — This is either Jlr etcher or dropper. 

4th, Thefmoky-dun Hackle 

Has no wings ; the body, a little lead- 
coloured mohair or filk, with a fmoky-dun 
cock's hackle. It is made' by faftening 
the hackle at the bottom, where you finifli, 
whipping on the hook No. 5 j then with 
U bit of the mohair make the body very 
thin all the way up, or with your filk 
only, being of a lead-colour, efpecially in 
the hot months ; and finifli by bringing 
the hackle, well fuited to the fize of your 
hook, very neatly over it, leaving it thicket 
at top. What remains to be done, has 

been 
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been feveral times before explaqi^.-*// 
may be Jifhed with ettbet as Jiretcbet or 
dropper. 

l^a. $. the SrQwn RaU. 

The wings are of a feather from a par- 
tridge's tail (not the red) ; the body flblc^ 
fur and gold-coloured mohair. In making 
iXy proceed in the fame way as with the 
black hackle \ only> as there Is m backli^ 
make the body thin and neat, till yott 
come near the wings, and there lap it 
pretty thidk ; then having finiflied the 
wings, and fattened off, pick out a little 
of the fur and mohair for the feet, and cut 
it to be as natural as viay be, not to 
be too long, and letting the other part 
of the body be without any fuperfluous 
hairs from the mohair or fur } then placing 
the wings aright, the fly is complete.*-- 
In fuinmer,^ wing with a feather from the 
wing of a raih This jif may be either 
fir etcher . or dropper. 

» No. 6. 
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No, 6. & 7. The Hare's Ear. 

The \t^uigs are the light part of a 
feadier from a ftare's wing ; the body> 
the dark fur from a hare's ear ; and it is 
made in the fame manner as the brown 
rath 

N. B. Where the flreams are deep, 
the fame body ix^inged vith a feather from 
a rail's wing, and a red hackle, is very 
killing, particularly in the fummer feafon. 
Tbefe are ufed chiefly as drop flies. 

No. 8. The Red Hackle jfrtm about the 
middk of JpriL 

The wings, flare; body, light red 
mohair and a red cock's hackle ; and it 
is made exactly in the fame way as the 
black hackle. — Always a dropper. 

The refl^ to complete this cofkWon^ are the 
following. 

No. I. The Dark Claret. 

This fly has four wings ; the under ones 
are the light feather from a flare's wing, 

and 
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and the upper ones that of a partridge's 
tail ; the body, any dark claret proper for 
fly-making, aad the darkifli fur of al*B»e'r 
ear: In making it, (having, pdor to 
putting on the wings, laid ready a fufficient 
quantity of the partriige'stail, according 
to judgment, with that of the flare's atop 
of it, the points a very little fhorter thao' 
the other,) put on the wings as before 
direfteid, keeping them clofe and fmooth^ 
with the flare's feather uppermoft j then 
go on, and finifh in the very fame way ar 
the brown rally taking care to divide both 
feathers equally, fo that the ftare's may 
be undermoft in each wing when turned 
bac^ and finiflied. It is in feafon from 
the latter end of February to about a week 
in April, and is the firft fly that begins 
the diverfion of fly-fifhing. — Some call it 
a red fly, and make itfo ; but they are 
miftaken: — // is beji as a dropper ^ when 
youjidb with two or morejliesi 

No. i. T'he Dark or Bbw Fox. 

The wings are ftare^. as before ^ the 

body, fox's fur from the ihoulder next 

B a the 
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the &m» jbme from the bhck t^ of x 
Rabbk, with z little ])ale ftraw-colojksred 
molMr; die fork at die tail^ the eods of 
two- fine hairs dial groir next the fkm 
of a mtmktfy wjiere the oifter etuis are 
yeIk>iKFi(h ; take them out fa gently as not 
to break them,, and you will find them to 
be nearly of a fine afli-colour ; nothing 
can match this fiy for the purpofe in- 
tended. In making it, you proceed a& 
with the (&irk claret^ till you come 
tow enough to put in the fork; then^ 
making one lap below it, cut away the 
yellow ends, bring up the body, suid finilb 
the fame way ; picking out a little of the 
fiuff for the legs, and leaving them aa 
natural as po0ible, not to be too longj 
and if the fork be left awkwasdly long, cut 
k according to judgment, and let it (land 
in a proper form and open.— It is in fcafoH 
from the latter end of February till about 
'the middle of April, either as ftretcher <Mr 
dropper. 

N. B. Thefe two flies come in again 
about the latter <huI of September, and 
continue to the end of the fcafoau 

S - No. 3., 
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No. 3. The Dun Fox* 

The wings and fork the fame as fair 
that lad defcribed ; the body, the for of 
a fox between the throat and ihoulder 
next the (kin, and brafe-coloured mohair/^ 
ft is made m the fame nuuiner as tke 
darkfix.-^ln feafon all Marxh, and again 
m September, ether as ftreteher or dr6p« 
per. 

> No. 4. T'he Ajh Fox. 

The wings amd fork the fame as the 
above foxes ; the bpdy, foK^s fur from 
the throat next the ikin, atul pale ftra\<r- 
xroioured mohair.— In feafon all ApVil^ 
either as dro|>par or firelcfaier. r 



No^s, The Light F<^x. 

The wings aa4 fork the lame a» the 

other foam i the body^ light qamel^s hai?^ 

and the lij^eft ftraw-colQiHHsd mohair th«t 

t3 can 
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can be got. This is made in the fame way 
as the three lad above defcribed. It comes 
in feafon the latter end of April, continues 
all fummer^ aiid is ufed as fbetcheror 
dropper. 

N. B. Though I have defcribed thefe 
flies in rotation as four di^erent ones, 
jtt I am perfuaded that they are one and 
the fame fly ; only, as the fpring and 
fummer advances, it changes its colour ac- 
cordingly, to the exaftnefs that I have 
ftated ; though fome fooner than others, 
accordmg as they com^ fooner or later in 
fuccelBon to the perfection of a fiy. 

Ko. 6. The Brown Ffyy Dun Drake^ or 
Brown Caugblan* 

The wings, partridge^ tail ; the body, 
Ught brown bear's fur, high coloured 
yellow mohair, hare's fur from the face, 
forked with two drips of a d^trk mallard's 
feather, and a partridge's hackle. The 
^method of making this fly is as before de- 
fcribed ; only the fmall fine pattrkige's 
feather, for the hackle or^ legs^ muft be 
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lapped two or three times round) and nio 
more, under the but of the wings. . It is 
in feafon from about the middle of March 
to the end of April. . «#. : 

The dark claret, the dark fox, and this 
fly, are fometimes on the water at the- 
fame time ; but the claret is the firft in the 
day ; the fox next ; and the brown one 
follows.— The clarets and the foxes are 
mofl; plentiful in cold dark days, and the 
browns in warm and gloomy ones; it 
fhould indeed always be obferved, that the 
fly that comes firft, according to the month, 
is generally the firft to be ufed in the day : 
you may fee the others come down the 
water in order, according to their time, and 
obferve the fifli leave off taking the former 
ones for the fake of the latter ; and thus 
they continue their fucceflion through their 
feyeral days, weeks, and months* 

No. 7. The Green-Tail Fly. 

The wings are from a feather out of. 

a pheafant's wing> which has fi fine, fhadct 

84 that 
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dM exbSkbB the very rcT^^toUaaee of dioft 
ef the real fly ; the body, the black part 
df hnrt^a fur, a brown fttip ^ a fe^hcf 
froBi a peacock's tail, and a very fmaU bit 
of a green one with a grizale cock's 
hackle; and it is onljr made differently 
from the fotegobg ones, by wb^ng u\ 
the ends bf the peacodi's feathers both 
€ogeAer at bottom> lapping^ the green 
one only once round below the filk; 
shen^ flopmg it a little iq^wards, faftea it, 
and out away what remauis, leaving it to 
btf abo«t as krge as the hesd of a largifli 
pin ; ti^ift the fur on your (ilk, lap it di 
liltle thinniih up to the feather for the 
wingaf and there faftea in the point of 
^ hackle) then, with the brown pea* 
eock that was faftened below, rib it all the 
way up, and faflen that; now let the 
hackle be lapped twice round, £i(lened, 
and what remains cut away; then finifh' 
the wings, (takmg care that no other pare 
be lied^ with cbem,) and iaften off. 

This fly is but of (hort duraion, being 
cMy ib feafon iVoth about the middle of 
April tib tieat the end (^ the month. They 

ar« 



ne pientilul in warm diys ; but ia coUl 
ones therq are very few, if aof, oa the 
water ; in which cafe the former flies (hould 
beufed« 



No. 8* The Spider-Ffy 

Has no wiags ; .the body, lead-CQloure4 
filk» a fine fmall black cock's hackle, and 
a feather of a woodcock from under the 
bttt-end oi his wings. It is made thus : 
when you have got about a quarter of the 
way down in whipping on the hook, put 
in the points of the woodcock's ftather, 
(having it properly prepared as before 
dire6ted,) and faften it with the filk^ going 
on till you come pearly oppofite the point 
of the hook ; there, with your fdk (which 
mud be of a lead-colour, and not waxed) 
begin to form the body, leaving it pretty 
thick at the tail, and tp go thinner up- 
wards, like i\\e ant : when you come near 
to where the feather is fallened, put in 
the point of (he black hackle, and, lapping 
^ip your .filk a little to be out of the way, 

take 
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take the black hackle, and la^ it two or 
three times round elofe to where the other 
feather is tied in ; it ^ny more fibres re^ 
main» ftrip them off and faften with two 
laps, and, pafling the firft feather put in, 
hp your filk very thin up to nearly the 
top of the (hank, and wax it j then taking 
the woodcock's feather, work it round 
pretty thick up to where you faften off, 
and fo fini(h.«— This fly is in feafon from 
about a week in April till a week or ten 
days in May, and is bed as a dropper, 
lliey appear mod in bright apd warm 
ibLy&,.':when you may fee them come out 
X>f4ieds of.fand by the water; but they 
difappear when the days begom^. cold and 
ilormy. 



No. 9. Tffe Tellow Cad^w^ or May-Fly. 

The wings are a grey fpotted feather of 
$1 mallard dyed yellow ; the body, a little 
fine rain*^8 wool dyed the fame colour as 
the wings, with a dark bittern's hackJe 
for the legs ; two hairs from a fitch's tail 
fpr the fbrk ; and ^ bit of a brown feather 

of 
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oiF a peacock's tail for the head. This is 
ai large (ly, and (hould be made on a hook 
No. 4. or a large 'No. 5. and requires no 
farther inftru£lions for making it than 
what have been before given ^ only be 
careful to rib it neatly with the faackfe^ 
and to finifli the head in the fame way as 
that of the Salmon-fly. It is in feafon 
from about the middle of May to the 
middle of June, and always a ftretchen 

N. B. The beft dye for all yellow ma- 
terials for artificial flies, is the bark fron^ 
the branches of a crab-tree, taken in the 
fpring when the fap is up. Before you ufe 
it, put any quantity that you want into a 
veflel, juft cover it with a mixture of one 
half hard water and the other half urine, 
arid let it ftand twenty-four hours; then 
put it into a proper veflel, with fome alum, 
according to judgment, fo that it fimmer 
over a flow fire about two hours j ftir up 
all well together, and take out the bark ; 
then put in your feathers and other 
materials, and ftir them round till th^ 
liquor juft begins to boil; then take them 
6ut^ and inft^mtly throw them into iovM 

hard 
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hard cold water with a little alum difiblved 
ia k» wafii them out, atid dry them for 
Dfe.««»You may make the (hades of tbb 
colour vary, by diSolviag more or le& oi 
the bark^ according tojadgment^ or tettii^ 
the mierials be in the dye a longer or 
ftotter time. 



No. xOb The Grey Utakey or Grey Caughkiru 

The males and females of tbefe flies 
diffex much ^ the wings of the former are 
the grey fpotted part of a feather of a 
mallard mixed* with that of a widgeon;; 
the body, light camel's, tuir^and a dsrk 
bittern's hackle ; the foi-k has three fangs, 
and are the hairs from a fiteh^s tail ; and 
the head) a bit of a brown peacock's feai* 
thes from the tail. — ^I'he wings of the 
latter are the grey mallard only ; th^ 
body» part of a fine oaten ftjaw, and a 
cnckoo-^cock's backle.-r-Thefe aie hrge 
files, and are beft liiade on a kirgi No. 5. 
hook. In n>aking the male, let the three 
hairs for the fork be hear an. inch afi4 

half 



half ioDg» and to ftand open ; after carry^ 
ing up the camel's hair, beginnii^ with it- 
rougher at bottom^ and leaving k fmoother 
towards the v-ings, take the bittern's hac- 
kle, and lib it very thick towards the tail, 
leaving the body clear towards the wings*' 
The fork oQ the female is the fame as that 
of the male ; the ftraw mull be whipt in 
at bottom, lapped neat Jy up to the wings, 
and ribbed with thie cuckoo hackle, in the 
fame way as that of the male fiy y fo finfllk 
both, as direded ia the foregoing ona$« 
They are in feafon with the yelbw fly^ 
only not fo forward by a few days: the 
yeUows are on the water fir ft in the day ; 
but when the grey ones appear, the fifh 
kave the former and take the hitter r 
while thefe two forts of ffies continue,, 
they are excel '^nt m^ed j for they iiia|r 
i)e termed the fiftes* delist j hot 1 look 
upon the female of the greys to be much 
more killing than the male, which Is to 
"be accounted for by their frequenting Ifaa 
water in mtich greatey numbers fear the 
jfurpofe of cafling their feed therein, and 
that th^feeggsor fe«d may remder then 

more 
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more tafteful to xhe fiih, particularly before 
they drop them. 

After thefe flies difappear the Trouts 
become very fliy. for feme time j fo that 
mod anglers zrt at a lofs what flies to 
ufe after the greys ; but I can inform them, 
that the Wren^s Tail and Groufe Hackle^ 
two of the ftandards before mentioned, 
are flies which the fifli will not refuf<^ 
even when the former ones are on the 
water in the height of their peife6Hon; 
neither will they rejed the other ftandards. 

No. 1 1. The Grizzle Hackle. 

This fly follows the grey ones, and i% 
the beft, except the ftandards, during its 
feafon ; it has no wings } the body, the 
brown part of a feather from the tail of 
a peacock, dark red filk, and a dark 
grizzled cock's hackle. It is made in this 
manner: in whipping on the hook, lap 

an the pomt of the hackle when you have 
gone about half way ; and at bottom do 

;the iazhe by the peacock's feather and the 
filki (which muft not be too fine nor 

waxed,) 
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waxed,) and lap the other fiik very thia 
back again ready to faflen ; then take the 
feather, and, making one lap clofe to 
another, pafs the hackle^ carry it up near 
to the end of the ftank, and faften it; 
then, with' the filk rib it at a fmall equal 
diftance as high up as the other, and faften 
that; laflly, begin to lap the hackle, 
iad as you go up lap it thickor, and three 
times round at top, and fo finiih. , It is in 
feafon from the beginning to the end of 
June, and may be fifhed with as a dropper 
with either of the two ftandards. 



No. 12. The Golden Sooty. 

The wings ftare ; the body any very 
dark brown refembling a bright foot 
colour, mixed with a little gold-coloured 
mohair. This fly is made without a hackle 
in the fame way as the brown rail^ and is 
in feafon frpm the begmning of June tp 
the middle of Seplember, either as ftretch^ 
or dropper. ■ 



No. 13. 
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No* 13. The Blue Bi^w. 

This is a very (itiaU fly, and appears txi 
the water like a fmall lump of foot ; it 
muft therefore be made on a fmall hook 
with a Ihort ihank : the wings are the 
feather of a tomtitfs tail; the body, the 
fur of a mole, with pale copper-coloured 
mohair, and forked with monkey, the lame 
as the fox flies. It is made the fame way 
too, only fo very fmall, and is in feafoft 
the whole fummer, but always a droppen 
They are taken very freely at times, par- 
ticularly when the water is fine and low.' 



No. 14. Tbe Green Caterpiilar 

Has no wings ; the body, one (or more 
if neceffary) of the green branches from 
the ftem of the feather of a peaa>ck's tai}^ 
gold or filver narrow plating j and a i^ 
t>r black cock's hackle for legs. It b 
made by whipping the ends of all thr^ 
together at bottom, a little lower down the 
hook than common: juft as you have 

finiihed 



' 1 
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fiuHhed ' whipping it on, and lapping the 
filk neatly back again to the top, leave it 
there to fallen with} and, taking the 
plating, lap it neatly clofe together iall the 
way up ; then do the fame with the pea- 
cock's feather, only be fure to let the 
plating appear between every lap of it^ 
and to leave the body the fame thicki^efs 
from tail to head ; laftly, lap the hackle 
thinly over all, but vel-y regularly, to the 
top, and faften off. 

JV. B. When you plate with gold, ufe 
a red hackle ; when with filver, a black 
one ; or you may fometimcs revierfe them, 
by way of experiment. 

No. 15* 5ptf Black Caterpillar. 
./■ 
This is made in the fame manner as the 
Green, only the brown part of the pea- 
cock's feather inftead of the gi'een, and 
a black hackle. iFor both thefe Cater- 
pillars the fibres of the hackle fliould be 
fliort. They are in feafon in the ho^ 
n^onths, and are chiefly ufed as droppers. 
T They 
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They may alfo be made plain, without 
any plating. 



No. 1 6. The Lochaber. . 

This h a fly that is not noticed in Engi. 
' land, and but by few in Scotland and 
Ireland, though it will kill fifli exceedingly 
well, in its feafon, on all waters in the 
three kingdoms. It is made of a mottled 
groufe's feather, either of a bright (hining 
brown, a reddifli brown, or o{ a dafky 
colour, (for it differs cxaftly to thefe 
Ihades), and with part of the fame (ilk 
that you ufe to whip on the hook, which 
muft be either orange or yellow, as beft 
fuits the feather which is ufed. Before 
you begin to make this fly choofe a 
feather with the fibres a trifle longer than 
the hook you intend to ufe in making it ; 
then ftrip away the fhort or downy part at 
top, and draw back the fibres near the 
point, leaving jufl: enough for lapping 
in ; then taking your filk, which muft 
be waxed but a little way, juft fufficient 
*c to 
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to fallen on your hook, whip it down tq 
nearly oppofite the point, and there lap in' 
the point of the feather, with the right 
fide outwards, and the other end towards 
the fhank of the hook ; then with the 
filk, without any, wax on it, mak^ from 
three or four to fix laps round below the 
feather, according to the fize of the fly, 
fo that it may fliow ; and, bringing the 
filk neatly back again, continue lapping 
it fo (paffing the feather) to the top, 
^nd there wax it ready for faftening ; then 
taking the feather by the end of the idem, 
(keeping the infide of h always mxi the 
hook,) begin to lap it round pretty clofe, 
but thicker at top, keeping the fibres of 
one lap from being entangled or tied 
down by another ; then feften down the 
ftepi clofe to the feather, by lapping it 
jound with the filk Jayo or ithree times ; cut 
away what remains of it, and theijL f^fteij 
and cut oiF the filk. 

It now remains to put the fly ia natural 

order ; which is done, by taking all the 

feather th^t will Jland properly tQgetber 

T ? on 
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on the back of the hook for wings, and 
the reft ftroked down with your thumb 
and finger to be underneath, and cut pretty 
Ihort for the legs, but in a Hoping form, 
to b^ longed at tc^, and ihort towards 
the tail, letting the wings ftand floping 
downwards* 

It is to be fiihed for in the months of 
July, Auguft, and part of September, 
cither as ftretcher or dropper. 

N. B. When you come to put or ftroke 
the feather on the back to fland clofe and 
floping as before obferved, if you perceive 
any fuperfluous fibre among it, or that 
does not properly belong to that part, 
pick it out i and if found proper to add 
to the legs, cut it fhort accordingly ^ 
otherwife cut it offl 

No. 27. Tbe Green Sank Fly. 

The wings flare j the body, a kind 
of mellow g^n mohair, with a little 
yellow, and a fine pale red hackle. In 
making it^ lap in the point of the hackle 

at 
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at bottom, having ftripped off the whole 
of one fide of the fibres ; then twift the 
fluff for the body thin and even on the 
filk, which (hould be green, and carry , 
it up very neatly to the feather for the 
wings, for it is a very delicate fly ; then 
whh the hackle rib it thinly all the way 
up, and, dividing the wings, finilh as 
often before directed. It is chiefly to be 
fiflied with in the evenings of warm 
days, either as ftretcher or dropper. 

No. 18. The Cream CameU 

The wings, the yellow part of a feather 
of an owl, or a red thrufli's wing j the 
body, deepifli cream-coloured camel's 
hair, or fine Spanifli wool, and gold-co« 
loured mohair ; the body mufl: be made 
neat, and the ftuff picked out for legs as 
for fome of the former flies. It is to be 
fifhed with early in warm fummer morn- 
ings, and in the evenings, as the Green 
Bank'FIy. 

T 3 No, 
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Nb. 19. The Red' Spinner. 

I'he wings are of the grayifh feather of 
& dtake, tinged /with a kind of reddifh 
yellow, which is not to be found on every 
drake ; the body, gold twift, with a red 
hackle over it. In making it, whip in the 
ends of the twift and hackle together at 
bottom, and lap your filk back again up 
to the feather for the wings ; then take 
the twift, and lap it xlofe all the way up 
as high as the filk, and fallen it, cutting 
away what remains of the twift ; with the 
hackle' rib it neatly till you come up to 
the wings, and there lap it t^vice ot thrice 
round; then feften, and, dividing the 
wings, finifli the fly. This is chiefly an 
evehing fly, in the month of July only j 
and is beft ufed as a dropper. 

It is taken very eagerly by th^ Chub. 

No. 20. The Ant Flies-. 

df thefe there are four forts ; viz. the 
large red,'^ and the. large blacky and a 

fmall«r 
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fmaller fort of the fame kinds and co« 
lours. 

The wings of the red are the feather d| 
a. flare's wing j the body, mohair of an 
amber colour with a red cock's hackle. 
In making it, let the body be large at the " 
tail, and fmall towards the wings, as na- 
tural as poffible to the refemblance of the 
ant J (for all thefe, in their feafons, from the 
real ants become flies, having wings, 
and fly about, frequenting the waters); 
with a fmall fibred hackle twice round' 
clofe to the wings ; and fo finifli as in for- 
mer cafes. 

The black ones have wings of the ligTiteft . 
fky-blue feather that can be procured, 
with the ftrongeft glofs j the body, black 
oflrich feather, with a black hackle twice 
round to fuit in fize, the fame as the for- 
mer 5 and it is finiflied, ex;aftly in the 
fame way. Thefe flies are but of fliort 
duration ; the large ones being in feafon 
only from about the middle of June to 
the twenty-fifth j the fmall ones from the 
beginning to about the middle of Auguft. 
T 4 They 
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They are afternoon flies, being chiefly on 
die water from a little after twelve tilJ 
jpbr, and fometinies later ; and are beft 
fiOied with as droppers, with one of the 
ftandsgrds ^s a ftr^tcher^ 



No. 21. The Pak Blue Fly. 

The wings, the lighteft blue feather of 
a fea-fwallow ; the body, the blueft part 
of the fur of a fox, mixed with a very little 
yellow mohair, ftraw-coloured filk, and 
a fine pale-blue hackle. It is made upon 
z hook about No. 6. or 7. ; and in making 
it, lap in the ends of a piece of the filk 
and hackle together ; then twifling the 
fur round the waxed filk, as ufual, work 
it neatly up to the feather fattened iii 
above for the wings, and give a lap or 
tWQ ; with the filk below, which ihould 
be a little open, withoirt wax, rib it at a 
jniddling diftance from one another* all 
the way up, and fatten that the.fame way^ 
the4 bringing th^ hackle neatly up over 
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all, faften it, divide the wings, and 
finifli. 

N. B. This is a good killing fly, parti« 
cularly for Graylings, which at this time 
of the year are very fportive, and in great 
perfeftion. This fly is in feafon from the 
beginning of Augufl: till near Michaelmas, 
either as a ftretcher or dropper* 



No. 22. Tbe Hare's Ear and Tellow. 

The wings ftare ; the body, the dark 
fur of a hare's ear, mixed with a little 
yellow mohair. It is made in the fame 
form and fize as that before defcribed in 
the former part of No. 6. in the Stand-, 
ards, and is in feafon in September ; 
moftly nfed as a dropper. 

Thefe two lafl-mentioned flies, with the 
Dun Fox, (which, as before dbferved, 
comes in again in this month) continue 
till the Dark Fox and Dark Claret come 
in again, which is in Oftober ; only ob* 
ferve, from the beginning of the month 
to about the t^nth, tp let.the mphair be 

green 
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green for the l>arkFox, infteadof ftra;*. 
colour ; and after that time as before, to 
the end of the feafon^ ivhich in ibme 
countries continues till fome time in No- 
vember, if the weather be modierate and* 
without froft* 

It fhould be always temembered to 
vary the fize of the hook, according as 
you intend to make your fly either large 
or fmall, or according to the kind of fifli 
you intend to angle for. Before you be- 
gin to make any fly, be fure to have the 
feather for the wings (if a winged fly ) 
ready ftrippedfrom flieftem, jufl a proper 
quantity, according to judgment (for too 
much is as bad as too little) ; a proportion- 
ate quantity of your ftuflf for the body 
well mixed (for you (hould keep your co- 
lours by you pa-opcrly mixed to a right 
ihade, never ufmg the whole of any one 
mixture till you mix again ; by which 
means, when you have once obtained the 
right fliades in all your diffeient mixtures, 
you may always prefcrve^^ them) } the 
backles prepared, as often before obfiprv- 

ed ; 
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led ; and all materials piit ready at hand^ 
with your filk to match in colour, and 
waxed'; and when you come to make a 
fly, let the wings be proportioned in 
length to its fize; and. alfo the fibres of 
the hackle* 

This I hav^ thought proper here to re- 
peat, juft to remind the young fly-maker 
how he ought to proceed ; and I Ihall now 
treat of the night-flies. 

OF NIGHT FLIES, OR LARGE MOTHS. 

As many a fportfman is fo paflionately 
fond of angling as to be induced to pur- 
fue the fport by night, in which' he will be 
often more fuccefsful than in the day-time, 
I will here give him an account of the beft 
flies for the purpofe ; which are as follow : 

ift. The Mealy White. 
. The wings, the foft mealy feathers of 
. a white owl ; the body, the white foft fur 
of a rabbit, with a loft downy white 
hackle. In making it, take the feathers 
(for there muft be two, both alike, which 
mufl; be broadifli at the points, and large 

enough 
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enough to form a pair of good full vrings), 
and lap them in, as you would the ftript 
feather for the wings of other flies, and 
at the bottom fallen in the point of the 
hackle ; then, twifting the fur on the 
filk, make the body as thick as a very 
litrge ftraw, till you come near the wings ; 
there lap it thicker, and, bringing up the 
hackle thinly, lap it twice or thrice round 
at top, and divide the wings fo, that you 
have the whole x)f each feather for the 
feparate wings ; and finifh as you would 
other .flies that have their wings divided. 
Obferve, that the hooks fliould be about 
No. 4. It is to be fifhed with always as a 
ftretcher, without any other fly on the 
line, 

2d, The Mealy Cream* 

There are feathers on a yellow owl of 
a deep cream-colour ; of thefe make the 
wings ; the body, of foft fur of the fame 
colour, and a very pale yellow hackle. 
It is made on the fame-fized hook, and 
finiflied and fiflied with the fame way as the 
former. 

3d. Thx: 
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3d. The Mealy Brown. 

The wings are the foft brown feathers 
of an owl ; the body, th^ fine lightiih 
brown fur of a hare or rabbit, which is 
triade long, about the fame thicknefs as 
the other two, with a light brown bit- 
tern*s hackle twice round under the 
wings ; and is finifhed and fiflied with the 
fame way ; ,but the two firft I confider as . 
the beft. They are moft killing in warm 
gloomy nights after hot days ; and when 
you angle- this way, let out your line to 
be but a little longer than the rod. You 
may hear the fifli rife as in the day-time, 
and feel them when they take. 



" It now remains to give Ibme inftf no- 
tions to the young fportfman for preparing 
his rod, line, and flies, previous to his 
beginning to angle ; and alfo for throw-, 
ing the line and managing it when in the 

water : 
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water ; which will be attended with fome 
few obfervations. 

The rods for fly-fifliing have been de^ 
fcribed before, in treating of the Salmon 
and Trout. When you have fixed your 
rod properly, with your winch or reel 
thereon, and brought your line from it 
through the rings of the rod, loop on to 
it at the ftrongeft end your foot-length, 
which fhould be about three yards and a 
half long, made of good ftrong fingle 
filk-worm-gut, well tied and the knots 
neatly whipped, running aveiy Uttle finer 
towards the bottom end, at which place 
there mufl be a neat whipped loop alfo ; 
then take your firft fly or ftretcher, which 
Ihould be made to one or two (if long, 
two or three) lengths of good level gut j 
if (hort, full as fine, or a little 6ner than 
the bottom link of your foot length, tied ~ 
and whipped neatly together, and looped 
nicely at the end alfo ; loop this' to the 
end of your gut. length ; and then your 
drop-fly, jufl; above a knot, where 
it is whipped, about a yard or mor^ . 

from 
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from' the end^fly,* to hang from the line 
not more than two or three inches. If 
you choofe to fifli with niore, keep them 
z\\ about the fame diilance ; and obferve, 
if your droppers be larger, or even as 
large as your ftretcher, you will not be 
able to throw a good line ^ but a begin- 
ner fhould never ufe more than one fly. 

When thus prepared, let out the line 
about half as long again as the rod ; and 
holding that properly in one hand, and 
the line near to the fly in the other, give 
your rod a motion from right to left, and 
as you move the rod backwards Jn order 
to throw out the line, let go the line out of 
your hand at the fame time, and try feve- 
ral throws at this length ; then let out 
more line, and try thati ftill ufing more 
and more, till you can manage any length 
needful; but about nine yards is quite 
fuflicient for any one to praftife with ; 
and obferve, that in raifmg your line in 
order to throw it in again, you fliould 
wave your rod a little round your bead, 
and not bring it dire^Aly backwards ; nor 

muft 
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muft you return the line too foon, or un* 
til it has gone its length behind you, or 
you will certainly whip off your end-fly* 
There is a great art in making your lisie 
fall light on the water, and (bowing the 
flies well to the fifli. The beft way I can 
• direfb is, that when you have thrown out 
your line, 'contriving to let it and the flies 
fall as lightly and naturally as poilible, you 
fliould raife your rod gently and by de- 
grees (fometimes with a idnd of gentle 
trembling hand as it were)i which will 
bring the flies on a little towards you, 
ftill letting them go down with the 
flream ; but never draw them againfl it^ 
for it is unnatural} and before the line 
comes too near you, throw out again. 
When you fee a fi(h rife at the natural fly, 
throw out about a yard above him, but 
not diredly over his head, and let your 
fly or flies move gently towards him, which 
will ftiew it him in more natural form, 
and will tempt him the more to take it. 
Experience and obfervation alone, how- 
ever, can make an angler a complete 
*9 adept 
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^adept in the art, fo as to be able to thronr 
his fly behind bu(hes and trees, into holes^, 
under, bahks and other places, as xadif' 
^^ioned of the Trout's haunts^ and where 
in general the Jbeft fiih are found; 

In the fummer timejeven when the water 
is quite low ahd fine, ad wind (tirring, th^ 
fun ihining in Its greaCefl: lilftre, arid' ui 
the hotteft part of the day, you maiy tsdke 
fifli (though very few anglers will believe 
it) with a fmall Wren's TaiU Grmfe^ 
Smoky DuHy and Black Hackles ; fiifliing 
ilraight down the water by the fides of 
ftreams and of banks, keiei>ing out of 
fight^ with as long a line as 'you can 
throw nicely, having your foot-length 
very fine. Tou may often fee them ^ith 
their fins and even dieir backs above 
water> at which time they will fiouip eager* 
ly at ttefe files j smd though, upon hook« 
ing one of them, the reft will fiy (^, yet 
after taking it, if you vnU but red^o 
for a little while, you may be at th^ 
again, for they will foon. be compofek 
and return j and thus for two or three 
u tiln^ 
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times. When you hsnre quke tired 
(Tfaeni out in one fdace, however, you 
Avft eiklMyotir to find out another. 
' At the time of year when the fiSx retire 
to the deep6, they will often take very 
Vfell in ftiU watar, where there is a proper 
bottom for them, provided the wind 
blows ftrong to make a good curl, but 
]iarticulaf ly if it blows acrofs the water, 
fifiudg with the wind in your favour 
(that is, on your bick), not only for 
the advantage of tbTo\7ing the line,^ but 
Ittcsmfe ikt fUh . wili be «a that iide 
waiting for fliea that are bbwn from the 
gnisiandbank into the water. Throw 
iMsar to the bank nemi you, keeping out of 
fight. • 

• Wken you go out a fly^fifliing, you 
fhould net forget to have with you a lirtle 
6f all jo^t different: materials for fly* 
making; for the. fifhss* are fometimes io 
v^UmTical, thatycm may fee than take in* 
ilgBifecsCnt 'flid$ freely, which ' at- other 
times they vmuldaot look at. When this 
is tbfi cafe^ •catch'^one W fiich flies, and* 

. : '. • «4 ^ try 

# - 



try how £ir art can imitate nature, b(r 
faking diie as neafly fimilar as you can. 
,Y<m IbouW alfo be equipped with yow 
fiih-bai(ket and landing-net^ . * 



OF NATURAL FLY-FISHINO* 

This way of angling is chiefly adapted 
to warm weather, when the water is low 
and clear ; and is beft in Tmall rivers or 
brooks> where you can keep mor.e out of 
fight than you can near large waters, that 
are not fo much (heltered. Yott muft 
have a long rod, as before defcribed for 
artificial-fly fifliing ; your line fine Ibf 
nearly the whole length of it, with a fine 
ihort-fhanked hook, in fize proportioned 
tq your baits, the principal of which are 
as follow : 

ift, ^ke Bli4i^BQttlej and large Houfe-tifi 

":: When you- bait with the former of 

:thefe, {»ut the hook in d Utile below the 

' * \j cb ' head, 
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head, and let the point and barb conae 
out about the middle of the body, x>r 
nearly.fothat it may ftand properly on the 
back of the hook. When you ufe the 
latter, pnt two of them on the fame way, 
only catry the firft niearly up to the top 
of the fliank, and let the head of the other 
lie about the middle of the former, by 
its fide. The method of procuring thefe 
aies muft be left to your own judgment. 

2d, The Wood-F/j. 

Of thefe there are two forts, the one a 
darkifti gray, and the other black; but 
t^ gray ones are the beft. Bait your 
hook as before direfted, with either one 
or .two of thefe flies; which are to be 
found in' woods, parks, groves, narrow 
lanes, &c. and are to be procured by 
carrying out a piece of freffi lights or 
liver, and laying it down in any little open 
place between trees and bufhes wbere-.you 
find there are any of thefe fljks. Bfing 
provided with jl large handful .of <■. long 
6 ' fan* 
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fern, when there are a fufficient number 
collefted about the lights, ftrike then[i 
with it fmartly feveral times, which will 
flun them} then take them up quickly 
before they recover, and put them into a 
horn with a wooden bottom, fome fmall 
holes bored in it nearly from one end to 
the other (to give them air), and a cork 
to fit the upper end, which llipuld be 
much fmaller than the lower end. This 
is thebeft thing you can have for keeping 
all kinds of natiural flies iii, that you may 
have occaiion to ufe ; for by eafing the 
cork juft fo much as to let the head of the 
fly be feen, you may take them out one 
at a time without lofing any» whereas if 
kept in a box you run a chance evwy 
time you open it of letting out the greateft 
part of thofe that are able to get oE 

3d, The Stone Fly. 

This is a large tough bait, and is to be 

found under and about ftones in fmall 

Apny brooks, and fometimes among gra*^ 

vel by the fides of large waters. You? 

V^ hoak 
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hook muft be large, and tiie bait drawn 
upon the fliank ; and k is to be ufed very 
early in the morning and lat^ ink thf 
erening* 

4th, Th^ Grafshopper. 

This is a fine and tender bait \o fiflj 
wiA. In 'baiting with it, fome take off 
the legs, but I never found it anfwer fb 
well as with them on, whw put properly 
to ftand on the back of the hook. ITiey 
are to be found in mod grafs-fields^ but 
I think more plentifully in a kind of old 
ihort mofly grafs, where you may ofteij 
/:atch numbers according to your own 
fkill and perfeverance. 

5th, The B^^tle, . 

Of thefe there are two forts j one of a 
'rfiddiCb copper colour, the other black j 
both, are e^ci^Uent baits, for large Trout^ 
m4 ^^^V^^S^i^T but the former is by fay 
rteJTfft. ,Xfaey bav5 t^yo pair of wiog^ 
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^b, th« uppermoft of a bard hu&y aa^ 
ture, the under ones foft and tranfparent^ 
of a bluifh ccdQur, and, V9hw> extended, 
mueh longer thail the hafd ones. There 
arc alfo diffident fiasftsh of beetles j thofe 
found under horfe or cow-dung in the 
fields about three or four days after it is 
dropped^ are thelargeft ; butthofe foond 
in old ftone-fenced and old potatoes 
grounds, are the beft, though not fo 
large as the others. When you come to 
bait the hook, clip off the hard wings, 
and hang the fly with his feet towards the 
water. 

Thefe which I have defcribed are the 
beft natural flies that can be found, though 
you^may fometimes kill fifh with any largifh 
fly that you may chance to fee about the 
water, or fuch as you fee the fifli take. 

When you come to fifli this way, let 
your line be fhortfer than for artificial-fly 
fifliing. Where there are ftream^, be- 
fore you approach them too near, begin 
to fifli juft over the bank, or near to the 
fliore ', and, advancing gradually till you 
u 4 . can 
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can fifh the ftream, begin at the top, and 
fifli It regularly d6wny throwing gently 
^crofs it (taddng pure not to whip off or 
damage your baift), and letting the bait 
go gently down theftream, fometimes jaft 
under the furface of the water, and at 
others to be carried about the middle, 
particularly in deep dreams. In finall 
rivers, which in the fumm^r time are ge^ 
Qerally pretty full of weeds, fifli in places 
yrhere you can get your line pro^serly in 
between them, where the current is 
ftrongeft,andairo over hollow b^oiks^uader 
and about trees and bpfhes, and all other 
of x\it fjbes haunts as before noticed, and - 
in all waters, taking care to. let out or 
(horten your line as occafion requires. 

The mofi famurabk winds and weather 
for an angler t^go out in. 
The beft winds are thofe from thc/outh 
or we/i^ and feufh eajl^ when they blow 
warm in the fpring, with a good breeze, 
for moft common fifli ; but for Salmon 
and Trout a ftrong. wind is beft. In very 

warm 



warm weather, a cool wiad Irom any of 
theie points is betfer than too warm ;^-4a 
autumn and winter, the warmer the 
better. Some have affirmed, that when 
the wliid comes froia the eafl: or nordi* 
quarters, it is of no ufe to nttempt to angle/ 
The fifli, indeed, may not take fo well for' 
a day or two at fuch thtie ; but afterwards, . 
though the wind Ihould continue fo, they 
will come out |o feed,, and you may have 
fport, provided you angle wh«re the water 
is fheltered from fuch winds, and even in 
the dreams where it is not, keeping yonf 
back to *the wind^ and fiihing near to the 
fide you are on. As to myfelf, I can aver, 
that for years pad, let the wind and weather 
*be as it might, I never failed of taking fifli 
more ox lefs j for if fome kiAds of Ififh are 
not in the humour to take, others are. 

As to the weather, I fliall here be very 
brief on that head; only obferving, that 
the days foUowuig bright and moonlight 
pights are moft favourable to the angler, 
particularly when they happen to be over- 
^^ft md ^oomy, or with flying fhowers. — 

If 
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If yQiflhould go out in a raoriung \?hich 
prov^ faortght and calfti, and the ' day 
ihould change to cloudioyds \i^khout rain^ 
but with a good btiik wind, the large fifh 
will then come on their feed, and you 
cannot weU fail of having fport, as you 
may alfo ia ftormy ihowery weather, after 
each ihower fubfides* 
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